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The Duty of the Czar. 


HE MASSACRE of the Jews at Kishineff, with the 
hideous details of which all the world has been 
made familiar, could be regarded in a different spirit 
and involve the good name of the Russian empire to a 
less degree if it were simply a sporadic outbreak of mob 
fury, a sudden loosening of the brutal and beastly pas- 
sions of frenzied men and women, such as is manifested 
in our lynching atrocities, and not the outcome or the 
culmination of a long series of crimes and outrages of 
a lesser degree perpetrated upon Jews by mobs of 
Russian fanatics stirred to action by the lies and slan- 
ders of anti-Semitic agitators. 

The persecution and maltreatment of the Russian 
Jews have been carried on persistently and systematic- 
ally for many years, fostered and encouraged by the 
Russian government with harsh, oppressive, and dis- 
criminating laws applying to its Jewish subjects and 
adding immeasurably to their sorrows and miseries. 
Emboldened by this unjust and hostile attitude of the 
government toward the Jews, it has needed only a 
slight provocation now and then, or no apparent provo- 
cation at all, as at Kishineff, for mob passion to break 
loose and wreak itself upon these hated and perse- 
cuted people in awful and indiscriminate slaughter. 
The history of Russia for a century past is black with 
just such bloody deeds, such as the anti-Jewish riots at 
Odessa in 1868 and at Moscow in 1875, when thousands 
were slain and many thousands more despoiled of their 
possessions and reduced to beggary. Because of these 
persecutions and the unjust and intolerable conditions 
imposed upon them by the Russian government 
crowding them into filthy and unwholesome ghettos 
and denying them the common rights and privileges of 
other Russian subjects —nearly a million of these peo- 
ple have been forced out of Russia during the past 
fifty years, a large portion coming to the United States. 

It is because of these things, the barbarous and in- 
human policy which Russia has openly followed for so 
many years in the treatment of the Jews, that the 
Czar’s government may now be held justly responsible 
for the hideous and unspeakable atrocities committed 
at Kishineff. Such deeds are the natural and legiti- 
mate sequence of its own cruel conduct toward these 
same people; it has sown the seed for just such a har- 
vest in its drastic and tyrannical laws imposed upon 
the Jews. In view of the attitude assumed by the gov- 
ernment itself toward this class of its subjects, what 
more natural than that the ignorant, superstitious, and 
fanatical moujiks should come to feel that they had the 
sympathy, if not the absolute warrant, of the author- 
ities in any excesses they might commit upon these 
hated and oppressed people. 

It has been made clear that if the St. Petersburg 
officials were not directly implicated in the massacre of 
Kishineff, they were perfectly aware that an outbreak 
there was impending and they took no proper nor ade- 
quate steps to prevent it. The order issued by M. de 
Plehve, the Russian Minister of the Interior, to the 
Governor of Bessarabia directing the latter to stop the 
threatened disorders by ‘‘admonitions,’’ but without 
the ‘“‘ use of arms,’’ coupled with the ministerial circu- 
lar issued about the same time forbidding the Jews to 
defend themselves, come as near providing all the con- 
ditions for a massacre, as well as the stimulus thereto, 
as government orders could well do short of a posi- 
tive command. 

If Russia, therefore, would absolve itself before the 
civilized world for the horrors committed at Kishineff 
it will revise its whole policy toward its Jewish sub- 
jects and cease to feed the flames of the unreasoning 
and unfounded hate entertained for these people within 
its dominions, by abandoning its proscriptive and dis- 
criminative laws bearing on the Jews, and swing itself 
into line here with other civilized nations in its treat- 
ment of these people. There is no reason why the 
Jews should be singled out for harsh and oppressive 
legislation in Russia any more than in France, Ger- 
many, or the United States, and no nation can claim 
for itself the respect of humane and enlightened men 
where such a course is followed. 
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If half that has found its way into print concerning 
the work of the rioters at Kishineff is truethe massacre 
stands as one of the most dreadful of modern times, 
neither age nor sex being spared and even the bodies of 
the dead being horribly mutilated. It is inconceivable 
that civilized nations can stand by and permit such in- 
tolerable atrocities to pass unchallenged. The present 
Czar of Russia has justly won much honor and credit 
for himself by his rescripts in favor of universal peace 
and religious toleration. Let him now issue a third re- 
pealing all proscriptive laws in force against the Jews 
of his realm and guaranteeing to them the same security 
of life and property vouchsafed to his other subjects, 
and his government will be freed of its darkest blot 
and his fame be secure for all time. 

. e 


ISRAEL IN RUSSIA. 


* And I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee.’’ 


HOU art but One! O God to Whom we bow 
In adoration ; 
E’en as in Egypt, Thou wilt hear us now 
Thy Chosen Nation, 


Much have we sinned; far from Thy face have fled, 
By passion driven, 

Deep our repentance; Thou Thyself hast said 
We are forgiven. 


Empires of old upon us heaped their chains, 
Burthens and lashes; 

Thy thunders rolled—and of their might remains 
Rubble and ashes! 


Still those we taught to hold Thy Name in awe 
Smite and berate us; 

We are the leash that binds them to Thy Law 
Wherefore they hate us! 


Vengeance is Thine! yet, Thine is mercy, too. 
“Shield us, but grieve them 
“Not!” be our prayer; “ They know not what they do. 
Father! forgive them!” 


Arthur Guiterman. 
. * 


Roosevelt and Hanna. 


T IS NOT too early for the friends of President 
Roosevelt to enter a protest against the zeal with- 
out discretion which some of the advocates of his re- 
nomination and re-election are manifesting. Senator 
Hanna is the target of these political zealots, though 
he has repeatedly said he was not a candidate for the 
presidency, that he did not stand in the way of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination, and that he favored the nomi- 
nation of the President at the next national convention. 
Some of Mr. Hanna’s friends, and some who are not his 
friends, are no doubt opposed to the President’s return 
to the White House. Every President without an ex- 
ception in our day has had open or secret opposition to 
his renomination, but the test of Mr. Hanna’s attitude 
is what he says and does himself, and until he dis- 
proves his words he must be accepted as a loyal up- 
holder and supporter of Mr. Roosevelt. It is there- 
fore not only ridiculous but ill-timed and unwise for 
newspapers which are committed to the President’s 
cause to antagonize Senator Hanna and the host of 
friends which he has and will continue to have, because 
he has won and deserved them fairly. 

The administration has troubles enough without 
provoking others, and to say, as one of its supporters 
does, that it can get along without the support of Mr. 
Hanna’s friends, is to say a very foolish and a very 
dangerous thing. Let Republicans get together and 
keep together, and make the fight against a common 
enemy. Their party has troubles of its own. While 
the Democracy is getting together let Republicans 
keep together. The presidential contest of 1904 will 
be far different from that of 1900. It will not bea 
walk-over for the party in power. If it wins it must 
win not only because it has a strong candidate, but 
also because it has a united party behind him. With- 
out either it will lose. The contention over Roose- 
velt’s indorsement by the Ohio State Republican Con- 
vention, a year ahead of the presidential nomination, 
is untimely and unfortunate. Ohio did not indorse its 
own McKinley for renomination until the presidential 
year, and no fault was found by his friends. Senator 
Hanna can be trusted to see that Ohio does its duty. 

os a 


Organizing the Negro Vote. 


‘HERE MAY be great significance in the call fora 

convention of the negro voters of New York, New 
Jersey, and New England, in Brooklyn, shortly, to con- 
sider the question of the disfranchisement of the negro 
in the South, and to elect delegates to the National 
Suffrage Convention at Louisville, July 1st. The call 
is signed by Bishops Derrick and Walters, and many 
other clergymen, and we presume it gives public notice 
to all political parties that the negro in the North ree- 
ognizes the power he possesses at the polls, and in- 
tends to use it in his own interest. The power of the 
organized voter is readily recognized by political lead- 
ers. In the State of New York the organized prohibi- 
tion vote, smaller than the negro vote as it is, is large 
enough to be a decisive factor. It was such a factor 
in the last State election, as far as the Attorney-Gen- 
eralship was concerned, for its indorsement of the Demo- 
cratic candidate elected him, and he was the only can- 
didate on his ticket, aside from the nominee for the 
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Court of Appeals, who received a plurality over his Re. 
publican competitor. In the South, an organization of 
negro voters, for political or any other purposes, would 
not be tolerated. Inthe North it is an entirely different 
proposition, for the negro vote holds a substantia] }yaj- 
ance of power in several Northern States. Ina, 
presidential election this might be the decisive fa, 
and as the negro vote is largely Republican, and 
everybody concedes that the next presidential election 
will be more closely contested than the last two, it will 
be seen that considerable interest attaches to th: ap- 
proaching meeting in Brooklyn and the suffrage con. 
vention at Louisville which will follow. It would he a 
curious outcome of the situation if the suppression of 
the negro vote in the South should tend to such disaf- 
fection of the negro vote in the North as would COp- 
ardize Republican success in 1904. Stranger t} ngs 
have happened. 
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The Plain Truth. 


HE NEED of women inspectors at all our ports of 
immigration has been demonstrated in numerous 
instances in years past by the shocking facts that have 
come to public knowledge concerning young women 
immigrants, ignorant of our language and customs, 
who have been lured to destruction by the human har- 
pies who are always lying in wait for such victims. [It 
is evident enough that under the regular system of 
immigrant inspection sufficient safeguards were not 
provided for this class of persons, and hence came the 
agitation for the appointment of the women. We are 
confident that a careful and unprejudiced review of the 
work performed by these inspectors during their brief 
term of service will convince the authorities at Wash- 
ington that they ought to be reinstated at the earliest 
possible date, and such we hope will be the result. 
«VIDENCE THAT anew, saner, and more tactful 
policy has been inaugurated in the Post-office 
Department at Washington as one result of the re- 
cent upheaval is furnished in the order issued recently 
by Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, dis- 
continuing the practice of sending to business firms 
throughout the country daily bulletins of the es- 
tablishment of rural routes and the names of car- 
riers appointed. Country storekeepers have bitterly 
objected to this practice on the just ground that it 
drew away trade that would otherwise come to them, 
and their protests have at last been sensibly heeded. 
If the department will now give equal and effectual 
heed to the protests of the publishers and newspaper 
proprietors of the country who are suffering loss and 
endless annoyance by the absurd restrictions imposed 
upon their mail business, it will add still more to the 
usefulness and popularity of the postal service. 
HE SILLIEST boycott of this silly season is reported 
from Washington. It is said that the retail grocers 
at the national capital propose to boycott the National 
Biscuit Company because it refuses to comply with 
their demands not to sell its products to department 
stores. Just how a great and prosperous concern like 
the National Biscuit Company could discriminate as to 
its customers on any other basis than the soundness of 
their credit and the desirability of their trade, it is im- 
possible to understand. The legality of such a dis- 
crimination would promptly be put to the test. | Which- 
ever horn of the dilemma the company accepts, there- 
fore, involves trouble, but in this instance equity and 
fairness make the path of duty clear, and it is a pleas- 
ure to know that this enterprising corporation proposes 
to follow the beaten track and not to be diverted there- 
from by boycotters great or small. After a while it 
will dawn upon the sober-minded people of this country 
that the boycott is not only un-American but also that 
it is more dangerous to those who use it than to those 
to whom it may be applied. 
a 
HE STORM of indignation sweeping over the State 
of Pennsylvania because of the passage by a cor- 
rupt Legislature and an old-fogy Governor of an inde- 
fensible libel law attests once more the power of pub- 
lie opinion. It is said that Governor Pennypacker 
discloses by his physical appearance the sufferings he 
is enduring. Nearly every newspaper in the State is 
giving the Governor precisely his due in this matter 
and pointing out the iniquity of the situation which the 
political bosses have created. Many newspapers have 
pledged themselves not to support any legislator who 
voted for the infamous libel law, and a non-partisan 
newspaper association has been formed with .Represent- 
ative Thomas V. Cooper, of Delaware County, editor 
of the Delaware County American, at its head, to fight 
the law and preserve and conserve the interests of the 
newspapers. The Republican editors of the State are 
attacking their party for permitting the passage of the 
bill. It looks as if every Republican newspaper will 
join in a demand that the Republican State Convention 
in its platform shall condemn the law and pledge the 
next Legislature to wipe it out. If this demand is re- 
fused they will decline to support Senator Snyder, 
who voted for the libel law and who is to be the candi- 
date on the State ticket for auditor-general. This isa 
revival of the old fighting spirit of the Republican 
press. It sets a good example for the Republican 
editors of the State of New York who went cringing 
on their knees before the last Legislature at Albany 
for a very moderate amendment of our libel law and 
who were slapped in their faces for their trouble. The 
men who spat upon the editors at Albany last winter 
will be the first next fall to ask for the support of the 
Republican press. Will they get it? We shall see. 
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T 1S NOT unlikely that within the next two or three 
centuries improvements in sanitary science and 
new medical discoveries 
may advance the average 
age limit of human life to 
such an extent that cente- 
narians will be as plenty 
as blackberries and even 
Methuselah may in time 
cease to be quoted as a rec- 
ord-breaker, but under 
present conditions the age 
of one hundred and eleven 
years is so rarely attained 
that a person who has 
lived out that period may 
be truly regarded as a 
marvel. And this unique 
distinction belonged to Mrs. 
Margaret Anne Neve, who 
died recently in England, 
being at the time the oldest 
MRS. MARGARET ANN NEVE, subject of King Edward. 
Who lived to see one hundred and Mrs. Neve was. born in 
cone oe 1792, and her life thus ran 
through the whole of one 
century and included a period in two others. It more 
than spanned the entire history of the American re- 
public and the Victorian era of England. Mrs. Neve 
was educated at Bristol, England, and had among 
her acquaintances Hannah More, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Charles Lamb, and Hazlitt. She, herself, when newly 
married, visited the field of Waterloo, where she pick- 
ed up the belt-buckle of one of the dead of the Im- 
perial Guard. During her married life of twenty-five 
years andin her widowhood she had traveled through 
the length and breadth of Europe; and actually, at 
the age of ninety—twenty years ago—she set out for 
Cracow to see the memorial erected for Kosciusko. 
She walked to and from church reg- 
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sides many minor skirmishes. Judge Perkins went to 
Chicago at the close of the war and later opened a 
barber-shop in Galena, Ill. Later he removed to Mil- 
waukee and entered the Turkish-bath business. He 
was married in Milwaukee to Miss Florence Crosby in 
1877, and is the father of nine children. He met Gen- 
eral Grant during the war, and when President Roose- 
velt visited La Crosse, April 4th, he was the only col- 
ored man to shake his hand, presenting him also with 
a bouquet of American beauty roses on behalf of the 
colored population of western Wisconsin. 
MERICAN JUDAISM lost one of its noblest and 
most commanding figures in the late Dr. Gustav 
Gottheil, who died recently after a ministry covering 
nearly fifty years, thirty of these being in the Temple 
Emanu-E] in New York, and representatives of many 
faiths and creeds have united in tributes to his mem- 
ory. While loyal and true to the faith of his fathers, 
Dr. Gottheil was a man of broad views and large sym- 
pathies, ever ready and glad to join hands with men of 
other churches in movements looking to the betterment 
of the world and the uplift of humanity. He was an 
extraordinary linguist, and his scholarship in this direc- 
tion has been repeated by his son, who now holds the 
chair of Semitic languages in Columbia University. 
Among other services in connection with which Dr. 
Gottheil’s name will be remembered was that of ar- 
ranging the first Jewish hymn-book, with music, ever 
printed in this country, and of representing his peo- 
ple at the congress of religions held in connection with 
the Chicago world’s fair. 
_ 
|F THE coming meeting in London of the Commission 
which is to consider the Alaska boundary question 
does not result in a satisfactory settlement of the dis- 
pute between this country and Canada it will not be 
owing to the least lack of intelligence and ability on the 
part of any of the commissioners. The United States 
is to be represented by Secretary of War Root, Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, and Senator Turner of Wash- 
ington, three of our most capable public men. These 
will be confronted on behalf of Canada by Lord Alver- 
stone, Sir Louis Amable Jette, and the Hon. E. D. Ar- 
mour, who will be assisted in preparing their case by 
the Hon. Clifford Sifton. Lord Alverstone, who has 
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he is waited on just like the ordinary diner. Some- 
times he takes his lunch seated opposite a boy clerk on 
a few shillings a week. He is the first head of the 
English post-office to descend to democratic lunching. 
Evidently young Mr. Chamberlain is on the way to 
being even more “‘ like an American’’ than his father is. 
a 

HILE THE pursuits and associations of a profes- 
sional baseball player are not specially conducive 

to that calm, meditative and 
serious cast of mind most 
befitting a candidate for 
holy orders, there is no good 
reason in the nature of 
things why a young man 
who has been a shining suc- 
cess as a pitcher or a short- 
stop should not also make a 
success as a first batsman 
in the pulpit, providing he 
moderates his enthusiasm 
on such occasions as he 
makes a base hit. The 
diamond is a first-class place 
to study certain phases of 
human nature, and a suc- 
cessful preacher must have 
a large stock of that kind 
of knowledge. At all 
events, Mr. William A. Sun- 
day, formerly well-known 
in baseball circles, has re- 
solved to make a trial of 
the Christian ministry and, judging by the excellent 
record he made when recently examined by the Chi- 
cago Presbytery for ordination as a Presbyterian evan- 
gelist, his future usefulness is beyond question. He 
answered the questions of his examiners to their en- 
tire satisfaction, and his orthodoxy was pronounced 
sound in every particular, which is more than can be 
said of some ministerial candidates who were not grad- 
uates of the baseball field. The ordination of Mr. 
Sunday took place on the evening of April 15th in the 
Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago. He 
will not enter upon regular pastoral work at present, 
but will engage in evangelistic services in different 
churches, a work in which he has al- 











REV. WILLIAM A. SUNDAY, 


Who has gone from the baseball 
field to the pulpit. 





ularly for years after her hundredth 
birthday, and read the Bible in large 
print almost up to the day of her 
death, and it was only in November 
last that her faculties began to fail 
her. For forty years, therefore, af- 
ter she had passed the threescore 
years and ten which are the allotted 
span of man’s life, she was able to do 
what many men and women to-day 
are unable to do at half her age. 


ME. BRANDER MATTHEWS re- 











ready shown a special aptitude and 
accomplished much good. 
7 


ITH MUCH persuasion the fa- 
mous Gridiron Club induced the 
eminent banker, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
to attend its winter dinner as a guest 
of honor. The lively scribes had no end 
of fun with Mr. Morgan, but it was all 
so good natured that he enjoyed every 
moment of his four hours’ visit with 
them. The next day while at break- 
fast with Senator Hanna, Mr. Morgan 
confessed that he had had the jolliest 








cently told a good story about 
the feelings of a dramatic critic 
who really was the guest of a dra- 
matist at the performance of his 
play. An American dramatist in London, hearing 
of Mr. Brander Matthews’s arrival in that city, sent 
him a ticket for his play. Mr. Matthews accepted it, 
and went to the theatre. At the end of the first act 
the curtain went down amid the blank silence of the 
whole audience except himsélf, who, conscious of the 
courtesy shown him, applauded to the best of his abil- 
ity. At the end of the second act the audience hissed, 
while he maintained a stoical and compassionate silence. 
At the end of the third act, he went out, bought a 
ticket, and came back to hiss with the rest. It is not 
stated whether his return was due to a stern sense of 
duty, or to the negative delight which hissing gave him. 


THE CURRENT discussion over the measure of 
political rights which should be accorded to the 
negro gives a special sig- 
nificance to the election to 
a judgeship in Wisconsin of 
a colored man, the first in- 
stance of the kind, it is 
said, in the history of that 
State. The position might 
be more correctly defined 
as that of a justice of the 
peace, a judicial office re- 
quiring no legal training, 
but a highly important one, 
nevertheless, for justices’ 
courts come nearer to the 
people than any other judi- 
cial bodies and where pre- 
sided over by the right kind 
of men are a tremendous 
influence for law and order. 
The chief requirements for 
a presiding magistrate in 
one of these courts are good 
common sense, a well-bal- 
partial mi ; anced judgment, and an im- 
Mr. J a Such are said to be the qualifications of 
jud, “ . Perkins, who a few weeks ago was elected 
city. a — local court in the town of Shelby, near the 
ie 3 a ( rosse, Wis. Judge Perkins was born in 
: a 1840, five miles from Holly, Miss., and at 
arm reak of the war went into the Confederate 
edi the servant of Major Perkins, whose name he 
in the be In 1863 he joined the Union army and was 
€ battles of Shiloh, Gunntown, and Nashville, be- 








J.C. PERKINS, 
Once a slave, now a respected 
Judge in the State ot 
Wisconsin. 


LORD ALVERSTONE, SIR LOUIS A. JETTE, AND HON. E. D. ARMOUR, 


Canada’s three able and learned representatives on the important Alaska boundary commission. 


been better known as Sir Richard Webster, is Britain’s 
Lord Chief Justice. He was one of the English coun- 
sel in the Behring Sea and in the Venezuela arbitration, 
and before his elevation to the bench was celebrated as 
one of the greatest lawyers in England. Sir L. A. 
Jette is Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec and a learned 
professor of civil law in Lavelle University. Mr. Ar- 
mour is a lawyerand the founder of the Canadian Law 
Times. Mr. Sifton has been Attorney-general and is 
now Minister of the Interior of the Dominion. This 
is certainly an array of eminent legal talent which 
should both assure to Canada a thorough safeguarding 
of her ‘rights and place the American commissioners 
on their mettle. 
2 
O OFFICE in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country outside of the episcopacy carries 
with it more dignity or influence than that of dean of 
the General Theological Seminary, the largest and the 
leading educational institution of this church. In re- 
ceiving an appointment, therefore, to this position Rev. 
Dr. Wilford L. Robbins, of Albany, has been signally 
honored, the distinction being all the greater from the 
fact that he has been selected to succeed the late 
Dean Hoffman, one of the most gifted men of the day. 
Dean Robbins is a Bostonian by birth, received his 
college education at Amherst, graduating from that in- 
stitution in the class of 1881, and studied theology in 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass. 
He was ordained a deacon in 1884 and advanced to the 
priesthood in the following year. From 1884 to 1887 
he was rector in Lexington, Mass., and in 1887 he was 
called to the position of dean of All Saints’ Cathedral 
in Albany, where he has shown marked executive and 
pulpit ability and has been eminently successful in in- 
teresting young men. Dean Robbins belongs with the 
high churchmen in his view of the authority of the 
church, and with broad churchmen in his theological 
point of view. His recent work, “‘ A Christian Apolo- 
getic,’’ was referred to by The Outlook as a “‘blend- 
ing of the progressive and conservative which charac- 
terizes some of the best minds in the present period of 
transition from old to new thought.’’ 


R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, the English post- 
master-general, has astonished official life at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, by taking his lunch each day in the 
ordinary refreshment-room of the employés, where 
meals are served at a few pence per course, and where 


time of his life and that he had no idea 
that newspaper men were such charm- 
ing people. A similar testimonial from 
a financier of equal distinction was offered at the recent 
luncheon and reception on board the American liner 
New York by President Clement A. Griscom in his 
happy remarks welcoming about a hundred of the lead- 
ing newspaper men of the city to the hospitalities of 
the International Mercantile Marine Company. Mr. 
Griscom said that for a long time he had been afraid 
of newspaper men, but, on closer acquaintance, he 
found that they were not to be feared, and hereafter 
he would always be ready to receive them. The ap- 
plause with which Mr. Griscom’s announcement was 
received indicated the genuine enthusiasm hé had 
stirred up among his hearers. 
— 
HE COMMISSION of which ex-Senator Davis of 
West Virginia is chairman, appointed by the last 

Pan-American Congress to 
devise ways and means for 
the construction of a Pan- 
American railroad, have 
chosen Mr. Charles M. Pep- 
per to investigate the con- 
ditions surrounding the 
proposed route through the 
Central and South American 
countries. A wiser choice 
for this most important 
and epoch- making work 
could not have been made. 
As anewspaper correspond- 
ent and magazine writer 
Mr. Pepper has become § 
widely known to the Amer- } 
ican public for his descrip- [% 
tive articles on the West § 
Indies, and also on the™ 
countries where this great 
transcontinental road is to Appointed a commissioner to inves- 
be built, and few, if any, tigate the feasibility of a Pan- 
men living are more fa- American railroad. 
miliar with these regions. Mr. Pepper’s letters from 
Cuba during and after the Spanish-American War 
were notable for their accuracy and impartial treat- 
ment of the situation as well as for their interesting 
character. Mr. Pepper was a delegate to the Pan- 
American Congress of 1901, and has since been acting 
as a special commissioner of the St. Louis exposition 
in the West Indies, the work which he resigns to ac- 
cept this new appointment for the Pan-American road. 





MR. CHARLES M. PEPPER, 
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to Harmonize Capital and Labor 


By John Goss 





[JN THE PRESENT epidemic of strikes 

that seems to be upon the land, with 
every morning bringing its startling head- 
lines announcing new phases and unexpect- 
ed developments in the weary, wasteful, 
and disheartening struggle between the op- 
posing forces in the industrial world at this 
troubled and anxious time, there are no 
other two men in the country to whose 
counsel and guidance both employers and 
workingmen look with so much hope and 
confidence as the two who stand side by side 
in our photograph, Mr. Hanna, chairman of 
the National Civic Federation, and Mr. 
Mitchell, head of the order of United Mine 
Workers. The representation of these two 
leaders side by side is more than a coinci- 
dence, a chance juxtaposition brought about 
by the artist ; it is indicative of the real at- 
titude which the two hold toward the op- 
posing elements in the present unhappy con- 
troversy in the industrial world. 

While Mr. Hanna in his dual capacity 
as a large employer of labor, and also as 
the head of the Civic Federation, and Mr. 
Mitchell as the chief and most influential 
leader of the labor organizations, represent 
different elements and different phases of 
the industrial conflict, they actually stand 
together at many points, and, in the last 
analysis, are practically agreed so far as 
many essential and fundamental principles 
are concerned. Soth are honest, sincere, 
and unselfish in their aims and efforts to 
bring about better, happier, and more sat- 
isfactory conditions among workingmen, 
capitalists, and employers. If their coun- 
sels are heeded and their expectations real- 
ized, we may well believe that a new-era 
will be ushered in in which conciliation, mu- 
tual good-will, and considerations of right 
and justice will prevail where now- nothing 








gloomy forebodings. 3ut while there jg 
much in the situation to occasion regret and 
fear, there is no just cause for despair. 
Truth and justice demand it to be said that 
the responsibility for the unhappy and de- 
structive contest now in progress dox not 
rest alone upon the workingmen. Every jn. 
telligent man, every student of industria] 
history, knows that it does not. We are 
simply reaping the bitter fruits of th ong 
centuries when the employers of labor, the 
men of wealth, had all the power in their 
own hands and could do as they willed, and 
who took a mean and despicable advantage 
of their power to grind the faces of the | oor, 
to enslave the toilers, to treat them as 
beasts of burden with no rights which they 
were bound to respect. But the day of 
reckoning is now upon us, and like all such 
days it brings to many pain, sorrow, and 
loss. The wrongs and injustices that found 
voice in ‘‘The Song of the Shirt ’’ are be- 
ginning to be heard now in a way that all 
must heed. 

The disturbances that are convulsing in- 
dustry and threatening disaster and ruin in 
so many directions are nothing more than 
the awakening throes of a giant just begin- 
ning to feel and realize his strength. With 
this giant in the form of organized labor we 
must reckon henceforth, peaceably and 
to good and righteous ends if we meet 
it sanely and in a spirit of justice; to our 
confusion and undoing if we set out to ac- 
complish its destruction. For the organiza- 
tion of labor is a movement that can no 
more be strangled or suppressed than the 
earth can be turned back on its axis. It is 
wholly idle and worse than vain to make 
the attempt, and no genuine believer in hu- 
man progress could wish it were possible. 








With all its abuses, gross and exasperating 





appears but bitterness, misunderstanding, 
and mutually disastrous warfare. 

The difficulty and the danger of the pres- 
ent situation lie in the fact that so many 
of the class of men with whom Mr. Hanna 
is associated in politics and business, and 
so many of the workingmen whom Mr. Mitchell 
nominally represents, are not controllable by them, 
are not actuated by the same unselfish motives, and 
have not the same lofty aims in view. On the one 
hand are the elements of society given to ridiculous 
and extravagant indulgences, to ill-advised and ill-con- 
sidered displays of wealth and luxury, to idle, vapid, 
sensual courses of living, the multitude of heartless, 
supercilious and purse-proud men and women whose 
morals, manners, and methods are no less reprehen- 
sible, and no less inimical to the well-being of the 
community, than the action of the most ignorant, de- 
praved, and turbulent elements of the population whom 
they affect to despise. 

On the other hand, among the working classes 
whose courses of action Mr. Mitchell seeks to control 
are not a few shallow and self-seeking agitators and 
chronic disturbers who would make capital out of the 


Millions 


HE SERIOUS difficulties and the heavy outlay at- 
tending the construction of inter-sea waterways 
are illustrated on the largest scale in the case of the 
-anama Canal, but they are also adjuncts of far 
smaller projects of the same sort. To excavate a nav- 
igable channel through the Isthmus of Corinth, Greece, 
from the Gulf of Corinth to the Gulf of A®gina, a dis- 
tance of but 3.94 miles, the cut being only 80 feet wide 
and only 240 feet deep at its greatest depth, does not 
seem in these days of wonderful engineering skill very 
much of a task. Yet, as Mr. Frank W. Jackson, 
American consul at Patras, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of State shows, the Corinthian Canal was rela- 
tively as hard a proposition as the Panama, and 
like the latter involved its projectors in financial dis- 
aster. 
a 
This miniature canal was first suggested in 600 
B. C., by Periander, tyrant of Corinth. Centuries 
afterward Julius Czsar, Caligula, and Nero were 
successively interested in the scheme, and Nero had the 
digging of it actually begun, but his death ended the 
work. Subsequently the Venetians, and still later the 
government of Greece, when the latter had recovered 
her independence, considered the matter. But it was 
not until 1881 that General Tiirr, aide-de-camp of King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy, secured the necessary rights 
and organized a canal company, with headquarters in 
Paris, the chief centre for enterprises of that nature. 
Doubtless Frenchmen subscribed liberally in aid of this 
scheme, as they did to the construction of the Suez and 
Panama canals. General Tiirr’s corporation as soon as 
possible proceeded with the excavation and found no 
troublesome obstacles for most of the way. But at 
length a section of 326 yards of adamantine material 
was encountered that baffled alike dynamite and cut- 
ting machines. The purchase of costly but ineffective 





Wasted on 


MARK HANNA AND. JOHN MITCHELL, 


TWO MEN WHO WIELD ENORMOUS INFLUENCE IN THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN 


AND LABOR.—Photograph by Wright. 


miseries of their fellows, and beyond these, and more 
or less under their influence, a large number of rash, 
hot-headed, and unthinking men, many of them of 
alien birth and ideas, who make absurd and unreason- 
able demands, and are easily stirred to violence and 
outrage. With such forces operating against them, 
often defeating their purposes and thwarting their best 
endeavors, both Mr. Hanna and Mr. Mitchell have a deli- 
cate and difficult task to fulfill, the one working for 
conciliation and the peaceful adjustment of differences; 
the other seeking to unify and also to direct his forces 
in such a way as to secure the largest possible benefits 
to the whole within the bounds of reason and justice. 
Unless one is able to bring to the existing situation 
a philosophical temper, a calm and unprejudiced mind, 
and a clear sense of justice, the prospect seems fraught 
with the gravest peril to our whole social and indus- 
trial fabric, and cannot be viewed without the most 


machinery and the waste of money otherwise finally 
embarrassed the company and in 1890 it failed, leaving 
the flint-like rock still nearly intact. The sums ex 
pended by the bankrupt organization aggregated $10,- 
000,000, and this was for it a total loss. Another 
company was formed, however, with a capital of less 





The Nation’s Heart, New York. 





SEE in thought a wooded isle 
Blue-girdled by the waves, 
And wigwams plumed with azure smoke 
And groups of painted braves. 
Unscared the fox his burrow makes 
In lonely hill and glen, 
And frail canoes the waters skim— 
It was Manhattan then. 


N summer sunshine next appear 

Quaint gables, red and gray ; 

The cows come home with tinkling bells, 
By many a winding way. 

The sea-breeze brings from Bowling Green 
The music of a psalm, 

An ancient Dutchman smokes his pipe— 
Behold New Amsterdam. 


UT now a glorious city flings 
Its banners to the skies, 

The notes of art and commerce blent 

In one grand anthem rise; 
And East and West by sea and land, 

The world’s great highways fork 
Where strong, and true, and steady beats 

The nation’s heart, New York. 

MINNA IRVING. 











as some of them are, all its absurd demands, 

its foolish blunders, its misguided counsels, 

the movement on the whole makes for the 

CAPITAL right. Tous who are in the midst of the con- 

flict, seeing only the harsh and ugly phases of 

this process of readjustment, taking the brunt 

of the losses and hardships it brings, to us the tempta- 

tion is to rail and condemn, to fight and not surrender, 
to hinder and not to help. 

But this is not the way of wisdom, and more surely not 
the way of peace. The thing to do is to meet this new 
force in the industrial world, this awakening giant, in the 
spirit of sincerity and good-will, recognizing its legiti- 
macy, its good intent, and laboring to bring its energies 
into play for beneficent ends according to their true de- 
sign. Inthe end all these things, dark and distressful as 
they now appear, will work out for human good, and the 
day will come when capital and labor will assume toward 
each other those just and amicable relations without 
which neither can prosper nor endure. To bring about 
that better day as speedily as possible is a duty laid upon 
all, but especially now upon men like Mr. Hanna and 
his associates of the Civic Federation, and Mr. Mitchell 
and his co-workers in the sphere of organized labor. 


Inter-sea Canals 


than $1,000,000, and it went forward and completed 
the canal. 

The waterway was formally opened for traffic in 
1898. It shortens the distance between all points in 
the Adriates and Pirzus by more than 130 miles, 
bringing Patras and Pirzeus, two important commer- 
cial centres, within twelve hours of each other. Yet, 
although the tolls are not high, comparatively few ves- 
sels follow the new route, most captains preferring to 
sail on the open sea, braving dangerous storms and 
taking twenty-four hours’ extra time for the voyage. 
This action on the part of the mariners is due to the 
poor location of the canal. The latter is a mighty air 
shaft and fierce wind blasts rush through it, imperiling 
the vessels that use it. A marked variation in the 
height of the tides of the two gulfs causes a reversing 
current which also is a source of danger to craft. 
Moreover the canal is not wide and deep enough to per- 
mit the passage of the larger class of steamers. It 's 
proposed to effect certain changes which would make 
the channel less hazardous, but even that is not likely 
to render it entirely acceptable. 


a 


This miniature and far from satisfactory work sug- 
gests the trouble our government will have on its 
hands should it eventually get possession of the Pan- 
ama Canal and begin to lavish a hundred or more mil- 
lions on that thus far unlucky project. There is ne 
certainty that the Panama Canal can be made so stable 
as to resist the terrible storms and floods of the isth- 
mus, nor that it will be entirely practicable when 
completed. 


Goon health is real wealth—Abbott’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters, is a veritable fortune to the weak: 
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SANITARIUM AT SAN DIEGO, CAL., TRANS- 
FERRED BY WATER TEN MILES, ACROSS A 
BAY. 
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DWELLING MOVED BY MEANS OF A TRACTION ENGINE TEN MILES OVER THE 


PRAIRIE, FROM STERLING TO NICKERSON, KAN. 


THREE-STORY HOTEL AT PAGE CITY, KAN., 
HAULED FIFTY MILES OVER THE 
LEVEL SOD TO GOVE CITY. 











COURT-HOUSE AT HEMMINGFORD, NEB., CARRIED BY RAIL TO ALLIANCE, TWENTY 
MILES AWAY. 


The West’s Readjustment of Its Boom Towns 


THE WEST has not yet entirely decided where it 
wants its business centres. The Legislature of 
Kansas wiped out of existence the other day forty 
towns and additions laid out during the boom days. 
Many of the municipalities had a score of buildings 
each, and some aspired to be centres of business ac- 
tivity. They issued maps showing dozens of railroads 
centring there, factories belching smoke, and street- 
cars rushing to the far suburbs. Eastern people 
bought lots on the strength of these maps-——and then 
waited for the towns to grow. Instead they faded away 
until whole municipalities had but one family left to 
each. School-houses costing thousands of dollars stood 
empty, cattle were sheltered in the one-time ‘‘ em- 
poriums of trade.’’ Out in southeastern Kansas a 
cattleman owns the entire town site of what was once 
to be a county seat. Men were killed in the struggle 
to make prosperous towns of paper cities, 
which have struggled along until at last they 
have gone back to the open plain, and have 
been sold by the acre instead of by the lot. 

A Boston woman owns a $10,000 school- 
house in western Kansas. A homesteader 
has taken possession of a former county seat 
and its court-house. The dreams of many 
an investor in western Nebraska and the Da- 
kotas have been shattered by the events of 
the past few years, while population has been 
readjusting itself. They tell you in North 
Dakota of a town built for a great cattle- 
packing centre, on the theory that the pack- 
ing-houses should be located near the range. 
An English syndicate put hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars into it. It is described as 
having brick blocks, plate-glass windows, 
dwellings enough for 5,000 people, and a 
$200,000 steel bridge — but with no inhab- 
itants except the care-takers. It never suc- 
ceeded in even the beginnings of its vast un- 
dertakings. The people for whom it was 
built never came. 

The West is adjusting these errors of 
early judgment with characteristic prompti- 
tude and directness. For instance, in western 
Nebraska there were two towns rivals for the 
County seat. One of them, Hemmingford, 
had Secured it, but Alliance obtained thetrail- 
ooh a it became evident that it 
yaad wl ie of the two places. So 
feet hict pe , weighing seventy tons, forty 
een l, — 36 x 48 in size, made rigid by 
sien pawns — on four trucks of freight- 
pcr it _Glagonal guy ropes reaching to 
hauled “a peers ene 60,000 pounds each, was 
hhenr too an engine at a rate of ten miles an 

S new location, where it now stands. 





By C. M. Harger 


Out in western Kansas, at Page City, in Logan 
County, was a hotel three-stories high that became 
useless because it was in a town with no inhabitants. 
It was loaded on moving trucks and five traction en- 
gines hitched to it; such engines as are used in thresh- 
ing the western crops, and are the automobiles of the 
plains. It was fifty miles to Gove City, but the en- 
gines had before them a track as smooth as the surface 
of a peaceful sea, and they made the journey at a 
swift walking pace, nothing in the vast reach of level 
sod interfering with their trip. The sight was a novel 
one and attracted many spectators as the huge build- 
ing took its way over the prairie. 

The changing fortunes of western towns induce the 
moving of houses over long distances. The other day 
M. Westhaver, of Sterling, Kan., decided to move to 
Nickerson. He did not find a sale for his house. He 














A POSSIBLE TICKET FOR 1904. 


EXCLUSIVE PICTURE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND GOVERNOR YATES, OF ILLINOIS, IN 


SOCIABLE MOOD AT THE GOVERNOR'S MANSION, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


From a stereoscopic photograph by International View Company, Decatur, Il. 


Copyright by C. L. Wasson. 


loaded it on trucks that weighed with the timbers nine 
tons, hitched to it a traction engine and over sandy 
roads took it ten miles to its new location, where it 
was set down uninjured. This would be possible only 
with the level roads of the prairie region. 

Probably the most remarkable house-moving under- 
taking on record was at San Diego, Cal., when a sani- 
tarium was transferred by water from one side of the 
bay to another. The building has twenty rooms and 
sat on a hill 300 feet from the bay. It was taken 
down the steep slope on rollers and placed on great 
barges which held it above the water. Then it was 
towed ten miles, where it was unloaded and placed on 
solid ground without damage. 

It will take many years yet before the West ar- 
ranges its possessions satisfactorily and decides where 
it wishes to have its buildings permanently located. 
The unique methods by which it remodels and 
transfers its towns and its buildings will in 
the meanwhile prove very interesting. No- 
where else is it considered a trifling thing t« 
transfer and relocate a city or to change a 
court-house’s situation. More than that, a 
dispatch the other day related that a whole 
county was lost, the high winds having drifted 
the sand over the boundary stakes and made 
it impossible to tell where the limits had been 
placed. Some day the West will need a new 
map to describe it as it has finally decided to 
stay. 





The Kaiser’s Self-importance. 
WRITER IN a Paris magazine has brought 
together several utterances of Emperor 
William of Germany, which go to confirm the 
impression that this potentate takes himself 
very seriously. ‘‘I am your Emperor,’’ said 
he on one occasion, *‘ by an immutable decree 
of God.’’ Again: *‘What I require of my 
people is a fidelity that never wavers.’’ Two 
years ago he declared: “The assertion of an 
Emperor must not be disputed.’’ Last June 
he remarked: ‘‘Frightful was the time, bit- 
ter were the years, before Germany had an 
Emperor.’’ To a gathering of German bish- 
ops ,he said: “‘Regard me as the interme- 
diary between you and Germany’s ancient 


God.”’ 





\ 
IF you want to know the time, “ask a 
policeman.’’ If you want to know where to 
go for the summer, ask a New York Central 
ticket agent, or send a two-cent stamp to 
Daniels, Grand Central Station, New York, 
for a copy of America’s Summer Resorts. 
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MANY UNIQUE and interesting things can be found 

in the high mountains that surround the Yellow- 
stone National Park, but it is doubtful if anything more 
odd or interesting can be found than the little rail- 
road that connects the towns of Horr and Aldrich, Mon- 
tana. While this road was built by the Montana Coal 
and Iron Company as an adjunct to its business it has 
exceeded the original intentions of its projectors, and is 
now a regular passenger and freight road, and has 
been facetiously named the Rocky Mountain Limited. 
The road is narrow-gauge, and the motive power is 
both cable and electricity. The cable that operates the 
first section of the road is 4,000 feet in length, and in 
some places it pulls the funny little car up a forty- 
three per-cent. grade, across trestles that it shakes 
one’s nerves to look at, and into a little power-house, 
the Dew Drop Inn, that looks like a red speck on the 
top of the mountain. From the inn to Aldrich, the 
end of the line, the road changes into an electric trol- 
ley, and the workmen and tourists who patronize it 
enjoy riding upon the funniest little trolley-car ever 
built. 

Horr is not a large town. In fact, it is nothing more 
than a mining camp and the headquarters of the coal 
company that built the road, but the fame of the 
mountain-climber is spreading, and many of the tour- 
ists who visit the park stop over a train to indulge in 
a ride on the Rocky Mountain Limited. The road be- 
gins at the foot of the camp, and for the first few 
hundred feet it runs on level ground. Then the ascent 
begins, and for the next fifteen minutes the passengers 
divide their time between holding on to the ropes on 
the bottom of the car and wondering why they ever 
risked their lives in such a mad adventure. The single 
car that composes the first section of this train has 
none of the appliances to make traveling safe and easy 
that are possessed by the cars that climb Lookout 
Mountain. There are no raised sections in the plat- 
form on which to brace your feet, or benches on which 
you can sit and hold on tight when the journey into the 
clouds begins. This ‘‘coach’’ is simply a flat car fif- 
teen feet long, with no seats. It, however, has several 
ropes running along the platform the length of the car, 
and those passengers who do not care to slide off into 
space are supposed to cling to these. No one cares to 
contemplate what would happen should one of these 
ropes break while the car is making its forty-three per 
cent. climb. 

The cable which draws the car is operated by elec- 
tricity, and the man in charge keeps in constant com- 
munication with the man in the power-house by means 
of an electric button, the power being transmitted 
through the cable. The ‘‘limited’’ has no published 
schedule, but runs at the sweet will of those who wish 


we How 


ROBABLY THE most important consideration for 
an athlete in training is the condition of his stomach. 
The quantity and quality of food and the regularity of 
meals and sleep are all carefully watched, because it is 
necessary for the stomach to be in perfect running 
order if the athlete would make the most of his 
powers. For this important organ affects the nervous 
system as well as the muscles, and the nerves and 
head have as much to do with winning a race as the 
sinews. There is danger in over-eating as there is in 
insufficient nourishment, the trainers say ; because, 
while the latter may weaken a man, the former pro- 
duces dullness and inertia. ‘* A man with his stomach 
full,’’ said Trainer Hirshburg, at Columbia University, 
**hasn’t the clean, quick nerve force that an athlete 
must have to get the most out of his muscles.”’ 

This explains why the men who are now in training 
at Columbia for rowing and track events are not given 
all that their appetites might demand at two of their 
meals, breakfast and luncheon. Only at dinner, in the 
evening, are they permitted to eat their fill. To insure 
a peaceful condition of the stomach it is never given 
too much work to do. At the Columbia training table 
the athletes sit down to breakfast between 8 and 8:30 
o’clock. They have fruit, usually an orange, and a 
cereal. They are given no meat at breakfast, but 
have an egg or two—-scrambled, fried, or poached— 
with potatoes, boiled or mashed. Coffee is not on the 
bill, but the men are permitted to drink cocoa or milk, 
and, with it, can eat toast. 

Between 9:30 and 12:30 or 1:30 the students are in 
their classes. As soon as these are over luncheon is 
served to the athletes. This, too, is a frugal meal. 
The main part of it is a slice or two of cold meat. With 
this may be eaten sliced raw tomatoes, without salad 
dressing, potatoes, lima beans, or spinach. As a sort 
of dessert for luncheon, prunes, canned peaches, or a 
custard is given. As a_ beverage there is always 
cocoa and milk. Bread, untoasted, is never on the 
table. The men eat toast three times a day, and 
usually Graham bread, toasted, because it is consid- 
ered more nourishing than white bread. Milk is al- 
ways plentiful and there are no restrictions in the 
quantity thata man may drink. Many of the athletes 
take three glasses of it at each of the three meals. 

Dinner at 7 o’clock is the only hearty meal of the 
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The Oddest Railway in the World 


By H. A. Coleman 


to ride upon it. Should the car happen to be at the 
top of the hill when a passenger appears at the foot 
the engineer in the power-house that generates the 
electricity blows his whistle three times and the car 
comes down. This whistle has the most mournful 
screech, and its doleful sound seems to be a foretaste 
of the sensations that are tocome. And these sen- 
sations begin at once. A short distance from the 
starting point the road runs under the flume through 
which the waste coal is sent from the washer down to 
the coke ovens. This flume is but a few feet above 
the ground, and when the car passes under it there is 
not much space tospare. Should the car happen to be 
loaded, as it frequently is, and the passengers com- 
pelled to sit on top of the freight, the prospect as the 
car approaches the flume is not a happy one. Looking 
at it from a short space away it does not seem possible 
to go under it, and it takes a cool head to retain one’s 
seat. The records for the past summer show that 
more than one lady’s hat has been wrecked as the car 
went under the flume, but it remained for a member of 
President Roosevelt’s party to loose his nerve and jump 
off. While Mr. Roosevelt was exploring the Yellow- 
stone Park the members of his party, who lived on the 
train at Cinnabar, three miles from the entrance to the 
park, spent their time in exploring the surrounding 
country, and one of the places visited was Horr. A 
trip t. the top of the mountain was suggested, and the 
party piled aboard the car. It so happened that on 
that particular day a large consignment of beer in 
kegs was being shipped to Aldrich, or “‘ Happy Flats,’’ 
as it is more familiarly called. So perforce the pas- 
sengers had to ride on top of the kegs. As the car 
approached the flume the ‘‘member who lost his 
nerve ’’ cried to the conductor to halt. No attention 
was paid to him, and just as the car reached the flume 
some one cried ‘* Low bridge!’’ This was too much for 
the agitated passenger, and with a yell that echoed 
through the mountains for some time after, he leaped. 
Fortunately he was not hurt, but his life has been 
made miserable since by the constant guying of his 
associates. 

As the car approaches the top of the mountain the 
scene is one never to be forgotten. Back in the dis- 
tance is Sheep Mountain, rising tc a height of 1,800 feet, 
with the Yellowstone River dashing along at its base. 
The snow-capped mountain and the grass green valley 
form a beautiful contrast, and the dangers of the ride 
are forgotten. One of the photographs accompanying 
this article was taken at the top of the mountain, and 
is the first picture ever made of the scene. The dog, 
Prince, whose picture is shown in two of the cuts, is as 
well known to the people who patronize the road as the 
car itself. He frequently accompanies the car on its 


Columbia College ‘Trains Its Athletes 


By Harry Beardsley 


day. Then there is roast beef, lamb or mutton, or 
turkey, with lima beans, spinach, potatoes, and prunes, 
or canned peaches, or a custard or other light, plain 
pudding, for dessert. The quantity is not limited and 
the athletes usually take advantage of this freedom 
from restriction, for by dinner time their appetites are 
eager. They have been exercising vigorously from 
3:30 to 6 o’clock. If they are track men they have 
been out in the field in the college grounds working 
under the eye of their trainer. If they are oarsmen 
the athletes have been rowing on the Harlem, and 
when their exercise is over they take a cold shower- 
bath and are rubbed down by professional rubbers 
employed for the purpose. These men rub the whole 
body thoroughly, kneading the muscles so that there 
will be no lameness, and making them smooth and 
firm. Rubbing, too, prevents accumulation of fat. 
After this the men hail with delight the sight of food. 

After dinner those to whom the university looks for 
its athletic standing are presumed to be at study in 
the college library until a few minutes before 10 
o’clock. Then they take a short walk of ten or fifteen 
minutes before they go to bed, allowing the mind to 
relax and giving proper circulation to the blood. Hav- 
ing followed carefully the routine of eating and exer- 
cise and rest laid out by his physical guide and 
guardian, the young athlete should fall asleep at once 
when he retires and sleep soundly until morning. 

Of course there are rigid rules against drinking or 
smoking. Trainer Hirshburg says that a young man 
who is an habitual smoker can stop suddenly and re- 
cover from the effect of the change as well as from 
the ill effect of the smoking within two weeks. Not 
all fresh vegetables are good for athletes. One day 
at Columbia the steward of the training table placed a 
dish of fresh radishes on the table. One of the young 
men was lifting a radish from the dish to his mouth 
when his trainer noticed it and quickly knocked the red 
vegetable from the young man’s hand. Radishes, it 
seems, impose too much work upon the stomach. If 
the course of eating and sleeping as it is laid down at 
Columbia is carefully followed, there will be little 
danger, the trainers believe, in a man’s stomach 
““going back on him ”’ at the critical moment in a race. 

The heart is another organ which is closely watched 
by the directors of athletics in colleges. Before a 
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journey, and while he is compelled to fall behind when 
the steep grades are reached, he never fails to show up 
at the top of the mountain. The exciting part of the 
ride is over when the car reaches the power-house at 
the top. Here the passengers are transferred to the 
trolley for ashort ride along the ridge of the mountain 
and into *‘ Happy Flats.’’ As stated before, this trolley- 
car is ina class by itself. Most any other name would fj 
it as well, except that it really has a trolley-pole an 
gets its motive power fromatrolley. This car, like the 
cable-car, is simply a flat platform on wheels. It has 
no sides nor top, and the machinery necessary to operate 
it is placed in full view of the passengers, and also is ex- 
posed to the varying elements of the weather. But this 
latter fact apparently has not damaged it any. 

“*Trolley George,’’ who operates the car, also runs 
the cable that pulls the other car up the mountain. As 
may be imagined he hasa great deal of time on his 
hands, and has devised many methods of amusing him- 
self. Perhaps the most peculiar is what he calls 
making a book with himself. He owns a powerful 
pair of binoculars, and with these watches the car as 
it ascends or descends the mountain. As the car ap- 
proaches the flume he bets with himself whether the 
passengers will duck or not. Up to date the ‘* duck ”’ 
book is way ahead. George also claims that he can see 
the expression on the faces of the passengers as they 
go under the flume, but the narrator of this narrative 
refuses to vouch for this. The feat of which George is 
the proudest is the drawing of a five-thousand-pound 
boiler to the top of the mountain on hiscar. He claims 
that a car capable of carrying this load should not be 
considered dangerous for passengers. 

One of the great events in Aldrich is the arrival of 
the mail. When the queer little trolley-car comes 
rolling in with the mail-pouch, the whole population of 
the camp is there to meet it. No matter how faraway 
from civilization people may be, the arrival of the mail 
is an event in their lives. There is one interesting 
incident in the trolley ride from Dew Drop Inn to 
Aldrich. Near the end of the line the road passes 
through a short tunnel hewn out of solid rock. The 
roof is composed of logs and earth, and cold water con- 
stantly seeps through and on to the passengers. No 
matter how smartly attired these passengers may be, 
they have to take this icy bath. 

This unique little road has been in operation now for 
a year. It was built by the employés of the Montana 
Coal and Iron Company, under the direction of Super- 
intendent Merry, and although part of it traverses a 
dangerous section of the mountain, no accident has 
yet occurred to blot its record, and it undoubtedly 
stands to-day as one of the most interesting bits of 
railroading in this country. 





student at Columbia is permitted to undertake any 
gymnastic work, he is examined by a physician and 
placed in one of three classes, the heart determining 
largely into which class he is to go. In the first divi- 
sion are included the sports which are the greatest 
strain on the heart. In this are boxing, football, 
basket-ball, hammer-throwing, hurdling, middle and 
long-distance racing, rowing, strength test competition, 
and wrestling. These games are believed to be the 
most dangerous to those in whom the heart is not en- 
tirely sound. 

In the second class, in which are placed many good 
men excluded from the first, are the following games : 
baseball, fencing, jumping, shot-putting, pole - vault- 
ing, handball, hockey, lacrosse, polo, short-distance 
running. These leave few sports for the third-class 
men, whose hearts are very poor indeed. They may, 
however, play tennis, golf, or cricket, or engage in 
shooting contests. The games which excite the greatest 
interest in college are football, and the rowing races. 

““When a man can’t do anything else he generally 
plays lacrosse,’’ said one of the students who was a 
spectator at a contest at that game between two col- 
lege teams at Columbia recently. ‘“‘ But I don’t see 
why it should be considered an easy game. There is4 
lot of danger and work init.’’ The young men playing 
the game on the field, their legs and heads bare, were 
rushing hither and thither, swinging their long bats, 
colliding, tripping, and falling, panting and breathless. 
One of them, the captain of the Columbia team, 4 
short, muscular youth, continually wiped away bloo 
which matted his hair and flowed from a wound in his 
scalp. Yet this game commands little interest or re- 
spect among college men. After all, the contests 
which they, and the public, too, like best, are those In- 
volving the most vital bodily risk. Football practice 
begins in the spring among those who are not listed in 
some of thespring athletic events. A dummy is strung 
from a cross-bar between two poles, and the football 
candidates practice tackling, running at full speed 
against the dummy, grasping it and dragging it to the 
ground. The training for the crew began in mid- 
winter. Oarsmen sat in dummy shells on the floor of 
the college gymnasium and their coach taught them 
the use of the oars, and particularly the position 0 
the body while rowing. 
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LONG FLUME FOKMING A “ LOW BRIDGE” OVER 
THE TRACK. 














Photographs by WG. B. Luckey. See page 55s. 
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BEAUTIFUL STATEHOOD TABLEAU AT ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., WHICH DELIGHTED PRESIDENT 


ROOSEVELT.— Butman. 





Picturesque Appeal for Statehood. 











HE DESIRE of our remaining Territories to be ad- 

mitted into the Union as States has been frequently 
and forcibly expressed 
in the columns of the 
press, in Congress, and 
in many other ways. 
But no method of call- 
ing attention to state- 
hood claims has been 
more picturesque, or, 
as it may prove, more 
effective, than the one 
employed the other day 
by the citizens of Al- 
buquerque, N.M. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was in 
that city on his tour to 





LITTLE HELEN BUTMAN, 
Who represented New Mexico inthe the Pacific coast, and 


statehood tableau. as a President is a very 
important factor in the 
enactment of an admission law, a shrewd device was 
resorted to in order to enlist his interest in such a 
measure in New Mexico’s behalf. 

When the President mounted the speaker’s stand 
and looked smilingly over the great crowd that had as- 
sembled to do him honor, his eyes could not fail to take 
in a beautiful and impressive little tableau in the back- 
ground. Under the dome of a finely decorated pavil- 
ion, and within an inclosure, were ranged forty-five of 
the prettiest little girls of the town dressed in pure 
white, each with a star, held by a circlet on her fore- 
head, and each bearing a banneret on which was in- 
scribed the name of one of the States. This bevy of 
youthful beauties represented the States already in the 
Union. In front of them and near the gateway stood 
a stalwart man, wearing a tall white hat, displaying a 
good deal of the American flag in his costume and rep- 
resenting the guardian of the nation, Uncle Sam. In 
his extended right hand he held a circlet on which also 
glittered a star. 

Outside of the partly opened gate and at the top of 
a flight of steps which she had just ascended appeared 
one more white-robed fairy, no less a vision of grace 
and comeliness than was each of the others. She 
wore no star and bore no banneret, but on a sash sus- 
pended from her shoulders were seen the words ‘* New 
Mexico.’’ Her attitude was one of appeal. She was 
asking for admittance to the charmed 
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AUTOMOBILE, OWNED BY THE ENGINEER, CARRIED ABOUT ON TOP OF A STEAMER. 


Continental Photograph Supply Company. 


in New York from Tien-Tsin. The writer, who is wor- 
thy of all confidence, is the Rev. Dr. Wilbur Fisk 
Walker, presiding elder of the Tien-Tsin District of the 
North China Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Doctor Walker has lived in Tien-Tsin and 
Peking for thirty years, and he was in Peking during 
the siege. Few, therefore, can be so well qualified 
as he to judge of the attitude of Chinese toward 
Americans. His remarks should result in causing the 
administration at Washington to guard against the dis- 
play of too yielding a spirit in our relations with China, 
a policy that is likely to breed contempt rather than to 
awaken gratitude. The letter also gives interesting de- 
tails of the march of progress in Tien-Tsin and Peking: 


“Tipn-Tsin, CHINA, March 20th, 1903. 

“This past year has seen great changes in North China. In many 
ways Tien-Tsin and Peking have been revolutionized. The foreign con- 
cessions have been busy with the introduction of new enterprises 
and the restoration of the community to its condition before the 
troubles of 1900. The vestiges of that cataclysm have about disap- 
peared. The renaissance has fully set in. Fine new dwelling houses 
and business buildings have been erected. The French, British, Ger- 
man, and Japanese concessions especially have caught the spirit of 
the forward movement. There is no American concession. Uncle 
Sam may be as great as he thinks he is, the American Eagle can also 
spread her wings and scream, ‘Who is so great as 1?’ but Uncle Sam 
has been left entirely out, while Russia, Austria, Italy, and Belgium, 
in addition to those named already, have their concessions. J suppose 
it has been Wu Ting-Fang's moulding of the Hay putty that has left 
us, one of the most numerously represented people in this field, with- 
out a concession or concessionary rights. Poor little UncleSam ! He 
should get into his pinafores again, instead of swaggering as big man I. 

“But to return. All over the English and French concessions, 
fresh filtered water is about ready to be served, in fact in most places 
is served, by a company which has laid its water pipes along all the 
main thoroughfares. The French concession is lighted by electricity, 
incandescent burners, and the British concession by gas. The native 
city has been also piped with mains for filtered water. Fine streets 
have been opened up, and the old city wall has been entirely obliter- 
ated, and the place it occupied has become a boulevard, wide and well 
constructed, so as to relieve fully the congestion of traffic which for- 
merly was chronic in the nativecity. T'wo-story shopsand stores have 
sprung up in all parts of the native city where formerly there were 
low mud buildings. The plain, back of the concessions but inside the 
mud wall, has been or is being most of it filled up and converted into 
building sites. The Tien-Tsin University has been reorganized and 
Doctor Tenney is again at the head. New buildings for it have been 
erected, and more are to be outside the city to the north on the banks 
of the Peiho. Doctor Tenney has also been put in charge of the educa- 
tional system for all this province, and as a starter has opened up a 
branch of his university at Pao Ting Fu, while already in many of the 
prefectural and sub-prefectural cities he has organized subsidiary 
schools and into these has put young men, natives who are able to 
teach English and the common-school branches of an English educa- 
tion, such as arithmetic, geography, with possibly a little grammar. 
The government in its recent examinations seems also to have caught 
something of the spirit since it required the candidates to write on 
topics dealing largely with Western civilization, and the successful 
candidates were those who answered most satisfactorily these ques- 
tions. 
“In Peking, the legation quarter has been done over, the legations 
so enlarged and such improvements made that the man of ten years 
ago would not recognize it. The missions, too, have enlarged their 
compounds, built better houses than before, and in many places re- 
stored their churches and chapels. The magistrates over the province 
have also been influenced, so that, hard as they are to reach, they 
have, many of them, become enough wakened up to read foreign 
literature, works on science, and newspapers.” 





inclosure and was reaching forth her 
hand as if to take the diadem proffered 
by Uncle Sam. This representative of 
the Territory was Miss Helen Butman, 
daughter of one of the leading resi- 
dents of Albuquerque, and a most win- 
some and intelligent child. 

The significant and charming scene 
aroused the enthusiasm of the lookers- 
on to a high degree. President Roose- 
velt, whose fondness for children is 
proverbial, was delighted with the ar- 
tistic tableau, and the New Mexicans 
hope that he has taken deeply to heart 
the meaning it conveyed and will exert 
his weighty influence in favor of the 
passage of a bill admitting New Mexico 
as a State at the next session of Con- 
gress. 


America’s Small Influ- 
ence in China. 


MERICANS WHO have had an idea 
that their country, because of its 
considerate treatment of China during 
and since the Boxer war, exerts a good 
deal of influence in the Celestial King- 
dom will read with surprise the con- 
trary view expressed in the following 
extract from a letter recently received 











MR. AND MRS. GEORGE J. GOULD INSPECTING THEIR NEW YACHT, THE “ EMERALD,” THE FIRST 


BOAT WITH TURBINE ENGINES TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC.— Levick. 





A Sailor Who Carries an “ Auto.” 











HE LARGE steam barge J. B. Dallas, of New 
York, engaged in the transportation of phosphate 
rock along the Atlantic seaboard, has been in New 
Haven, Conn., of late, carrying on the top of her engine- 
house an object that is seldom, or never, heard of in 
such places, being an automobile. 

The machine is a new, handsome, and powerful 
touring car with tonneau, operates by gasoline, and is 
the property of the chief engineer of the steamer, 
W. H. Thomas. The latter is an automobile enthu- 
siast. He determined some time ago to purchase an 
automobile and carry it with him from port to port, 
improving opportunities as they presented themselves 
to make journeys inland while his vessel was discharg- 
ing her cargo. He finds the plan very successful. It 
is likely that others similarly situated with Mr. Thomas 
will follow his example. The automobile attracts 
much attention perched up aloft on the steamer. 


Moral Training in Public Schools. 


T WAS THE counsel of a sagacious, broad-minded, 
and far-sighted man that was given recently before 
the Twentieth Century Club of Boston when President 
Faunce of Brown University addressed that body on 
the need of better moral training in our public schools. 
The introduction of the Bible in schools as a literary 
study was warmly defended. If the dubious moralities 
of Olympus are read for their literary value the fun- 
damental moralities of the Bible, it was declared, 
should not be excluded. ‘* How long are we to admit 
to the schools,’’ said Dr. Faunce, ‘‘the religion of 
Greece and Rome and bar by law the Bible because it 
is a partof the religion of America ?’’ If in our fatuous 
fastidiousness we continue to exclude the Bible, our de- 
scendants will probably see it restored by the disciples 
of Herbert Spencer and Thomas Harrison. Most of 
all, we must insist that the church and the home must 
not shift upon the school the responsibility of all moral 
training. When disorganized homes and anemic 
churches leave to the school the mental and moral 
training of their children the burden is too great to 
bear. The school can never -replace the church in its 
power or the home in its opportunity. Since Dr. 
Faunce gave this address a great convention of reli- 
gious educators has been held in Chi- 
cago, and a movement started to 
bring about a higher grade of moral 
teaching in the schools of the country. 
How greatly the need of such teaching 
is felt has been evidenced by the large 
and earnest support which this move- 
ment has thus far received. 


It Will Make You Strong. 
Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 
Irisatrue constitutional tonic, that re- 
stores health, vigor and strength by nat- 
ural laws. Its benefits are lasting. 


Eminent Physicians. 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby 
feeding. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is recommended by the lead- 
ing family physicians. It is always safe 
and reliable. Send for book “ Babies,’”’ 
71 Hudson Street, New York. 


Rrsipence Telephone Service pays 
fo itself in car-fare saved. It saves 
time, too. Low rates. Efficient service. 
New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey 
Street. 
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He STRIKING FEATURE OF A CLASS-DAY AT VASSAR-—-SOPHOMORES CARRYING THE IMMENSE 
9 Q DAISY CHAIN. 
(QWERA_ (CABS 


SENIORS AT WELLESLEY, IN CAP AND GOWN, 
RETURNING FROM COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES. 




















: GRAND TREE-DAY CELEBRATION, IN THE SPRING, AT WELLESLEY. 
‘ SENIORS AND FRESHMEN, IN VARIED COSTUMES, ENGAGE 


IN OUTDOOR DANCES.— Partridge 





SCENE IN AN OUT-DOOR 
PLAY PRESENTED DURING 
COMMENCEMENT AT HOLYOKE, 
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LONG LINE OF WELLESLEY STUDENTS MARCHING TO THE SCENE OF THE TREE-DAY 
CEREMONIES.— Partridge. 
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PLEASING PROCESSION OF VASSAR SENIORS, GOUNED IN THEIR BEST BEARIING BEAUTIFUL 


STEP EXERCISES AT HOLYOKE—SENIORS RESIGN TO THE JUNIORS THE WILLESTON 
BOUQUETS, ON THEIR WAY TO THE CLASS-DAY EXERCISES. HALL STEPS, WHERE THEY SING AT TWILIGHT. 


SPECTACULAR SCENES IN THE COLLEGE GIRL’S CAREER. 


COMMENCEMENT PROCESSIONS AND CEREMONIES IN WHICH THE FAIR UNDERGRADUATES TAKE DELIGHT. 
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PARIS, May 15th, 1903. 
66 ELL, ARE they 
making fun of 
us, or do they really 
mean it?’’ I said to 
saron de Hoboken. He is 
only an American lad let 
loose in Paris for a spell 
and endeavoring in the 
mistaken way so many 
American youths have 
to do his country justice, 
but he is game for any- 
thing and likes being 
called “‘one of those 
crazy Americans.’’ He 
was puckering his face 
disdainfully now and an- 
swered, presently, ** Did 
we originate that?’’ 
‘*Well, hardly,’’  an- 
swered Polly the Wise One, who got one hundred on 
her French at Vassar and has a working vocabulary of 
five words, oui, non, and sil vous plait. 
‘*But they accuse us of it, and that is just as bad.’’ 
‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ said the baron. ‘‘A clear 
conscience turnethh away wrath.’’ 
‘*Well, if they really like it they are liking it a lot 
better than America ever did,’’ I remarked. 
‘*And if they are making fun they are bothering 
themselves awfully for it,’’ said the Wise One. 
‘Whistling Rufus’’ was ringing in the iron rafters 
of the Nouveau Cirque and about three thousand pairs 
of patent - leather 
boots or daintily 





ONE OF THE IDOLS OF PARIS~—A 
YOUNG COLORED CAKE-WALKER. 
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An American Girl on the Parisian Cake-walk 


By Eleanor Franklin 


ear. Translated, the cry that these rag-time vend- 
ers din into the ears of pedestrians at all hours of 
the day and night is ‘‘Get the latest beautiful Amer- 
ican music ‘Zeck! Zeck! also ‘Cachuck-a-chuck,’ both 
just out. Big hits at the Moulin Rouge and the Nou- 
veau Cirque! Get the latest American music!’’ Of 
course the Americans are interested in the fad. It is 
so wonderfully Parisian and is all taken in such good 
faith as a pure unadulterated American importation. 
We had had cake-walks at the Moulin Rouge, which, by 
the way, is a beautiful new vaudeville theatre, quite 
respectable on the surface, and absolutely unlike, so 
they tell me, the old resort of that name, which stood 
on the same spot, and had for its sign the same old 
red wind-mill which is so picturesque. 

‘*The Moulin Rouge puts up the best show in town,”’ 
the baron says, and he took us to the Folie Bergére, 
the Casino de Paris, and the Olympia just to prove it 
to us, and everywhere there are cake-walks and coon 
songs; and when we saw the ‘‘ Grand Concours de Cake- 
walk’’ advertised to be given at the Nouveau Cirque 
we all decided we had better have a look at it, es- 
pecially as ‘‘ Danses fantaisistes,’’ by ‘‘Les négres 
Américaine ’’ was to be a feature of the programme. 
So we hied us down to the Nouveau Cirque to get 
tickets, and being only stupid Americans we didn’t un- 
til then find out that the affair was a great society 
event to begin at midnight, and that standing room 
only was then selling for twenty frances. Be it under- 
stood that in Europe they sell standing room in theatres 
only where there is standing room, and if one has paid 
to come in one has a right to a place from which the 
stage is visible. 

Well, twenty frances is a 
good bit of money to give 
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lish and instantly said, 

**How much ?”’ 

“Fifty franes,’’ said 
the baron. ‘* Bon, bon, 
monsieur !”’ eagerly ex- 
claimed the man, diving 
into his pockets and 
bringing up the money. 
The baron was caught, 
but he only laughed, and 
said, ‘*‘ Not on your life, 
old man !’’ 

We were walking 
down the street and the 
man was following us. 

““Seventy - five 
francs !’’ he shrieked. 

“*Chase yourself !’’ 
said the baron. 

‘*A hundred francs, 
monsieur; a hundred 
francs,’’ pleaded the man, and finally the Wise One 
turned around and explained that we wanted to use the 
tickets ourselves and that monsieur was only joking. It 
was a good thing for the baron that we were with him. 
If he had been alone he’d have been mobbed, because 
the man was wasting precious time away from the door, 
where carriage after carriage was driving up and de- 
positing “‘fair women and brave men’’ upon the side- 
walk, where seats were in demand at any price. 

I tell about this simply to show to what heights 
has this our cake-walk risen. One could easily imagine 
it was a gala night at the opera, and that some dearly 
beloved composer 
was presenting to 








NEGRO GIRL, A LEADING FIGURE 
IN THE PUBLIC CAKE-WALK. 
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slippered feet were 
beating out its 
measures on the un- 
‘arpeted floor while 
two of society’s pets 
were _— gloriously 
prancing to its 
rhythm in the circus 
ring. It was the be- 
ginning of the 
*“*Grand Concours 
de Cake - walk,’’ 
and it was the be- 
witching hour of 
one A, M. 

*“*Let never a 
frivolous Parisian 
say again to a 
frisky American 
‘Thou fool!’ ’’ mur- 
mured the baron, 
and the Wise One 
answered, “‘ Verily, 
verily.”’ 

It is quite true 
that that necessary 
if deplorable aggre- 
gation of inflated 
Americans which 
is unfortunately 
restricted to the number of 400 in name only, and 
which out of tolerant politeness is called ‘‘New York 
society,’’ does many things that the great common- 
wealth has to apologize for and endeavor to cover up, 
but I do not remember that it ever engaged Madison 
Square Garden for the purpose of gathering together 
in the middle of the night, in costume de rigueur, to see 
who could make the most grotesque display of blank 
idiocy. Not that one objects to idiocy. Not at all. 
One sees too much of it in everything to be at all par- 
ticular, but there are degrees of idiocy as of every- 
thing else, and the last degree is reached 





PARISIANS. 





YOUTHFUL DUSKY DANCERS WHO DELIGHT THE 


up for the privilege of 
standing to see a_ cake- 
walk, so we turned discon- 
solately away, but we 
hadn’t reached the corner 
before a_ ticket-broker was 
after us with seats to sell 
for the performance and 
we closed with him for 
twenty-five francs each, the 
baron telling him at the 
time in English that he was 
not “‘onto his job’’ or he 
would ask fifty for them. 
Seventy-five francs makes 
fifteen dollars in real 
money, and we thought we 
ought to have a pretty good 
time out of it and went in 
to the circus to kill time be- 
tween the hours of nine and 
twelve, and there we sawa 
lot of old, familiar Keith 
favorites who made. their 
announcements to the audi- 
ence in a fearful and won- 
derful French, acquired for 
the purpose, and talked to 
each other sotto voce in un- 
mistakable American all 
the time. Then there was a crowd of American 
coons “Les négres Américaine’’~ giving a wonder- 
ful misrepresentation of negro life in the States, 
and altogether we had a nice American evening. At 
11:30 we strolled out on the sidewalk for a breath of 
fresh air and were immediately surrounded by danger- 
ous ticket-brokers with seats to sell for the ‘‘ Grand 
Concours de Cake-walk.’’ One of them collared the 
baron and said, ‘* Let me sell you some good seats.”’ 
“Get out,’’ said our young American escort; ‘“‘I’ve 
got some to sell myself.’’ The man understood Eng- 








the judgment of 
critical Paris some 
wonderful new com- 
position; but it was 
only a_ fashionable 
cake - walk. Con- 
gratulating our- 
selves upon our luck 
in securing good 
places for this great 
affair, we went in 
and. wandered 
around to where the 
prizes to be given 
to the best ** walk- 
ers’’ were dis- 
played. There was 
a beautiful salon 
furnished by Maple 
& Co., an exquisite 
gown from’ Red- 
fern’s, valued at 
one thousand 
francs; a beautiful 
hat from Madame 
Lion’s. There were 





ACTORS AT THE NOUVEAU CIRQUE ENGAGING IN THE Y2S@S and orna- 


ments, pictures and 
fans, all from the 
best shops in Paris, 
and all befitting the station of the people who were 
to contest for them. 

The first bars of ‘‘My Rag-time Belle’’ struck 
up by the orchestra, and we hurried to our seats in 
time to see the ‘* judges’’ come in and take their 
places beside the ring. We didn’t know them apart, 
but we knew they were M. Jacques de Fouquieries, 
M. le Baron Louis d’Aimery, M. le Comte d’Anlau, 
Comte de Castellane, Marquis de Choiseul, Baron 
Camille de Cholet, Baron Pierre Despatys, Baron 
Dubreton, Comte Marquiset, Comte de Martimprey, 

‘ Comte de la Mazeliére, Henri Martell, 


REIGNING DIVERSION. 





in that caricature of human motion called 
the *‘ Cake-walk.”’ 

It started in Afro-America several 
years ago, and was justly considered a 
very good expression of the peculiarly 
grotesque personality of its originators, 
but in its upward flight into Parisian so- 
ciety it has lost all its quaint individual- 
ity, and its absolute lack of refinement or 
meaning is the principal thing one ob- 
serves about it in this finely cultivated 
environment. Paris is simply cake-walk 
mad. One hears nothing but American 
rag-time wherever one goes—in cafés, 
in the streets, in the gardens, issuing 
from private houses, whistled and 
hummed by pedestrians on the _ boule- 
vards, shrieked by the newsboys and 
howled in every vaudeville theatre in 
town—and one hesitates continually be- 
tween a desire to laugh at the funny 
Parisian interpretation of it and to cry 
with the homesick feeling that old fa- 
miliar tunes always bring upon one. The 
streets of Paris are full of men and boys 
selling rag-time music, and the latest 

kak wal-ek,’’ as they call it, with a yell 
that reminds one of nothing so much as 
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Pardailhé -Galabrun, and Marquis de 
Rochequde, and I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing as I looked at them what their an- 
cestors who danced the graceful minuet 
in the stately court of the Louis’ would 
think of them for serving in this capac- 
ity, but as the baron gazed at them 
through his glass he decided only that 
they were a ‘“‘bunch of fine lookers.’’ 
The baron uses the most awful slang, so 
does the Wise One, and says she picked 
it up at Vassar, but the baron says he 
can make himself understood here by 
using slang, and that even a French cabby 
will gather the meaning of a good round 
slang expression if it is accompanied by 
sufficient gesticulation, because it sounds 
pretty nearly just what it means. 

But then the cake-walk started and 
‘a feeling of sadness and longing ’’ be- 
gan to creep upon us as one after an- 
other of twenty-four couples came out 
into the circus ring and made glowing 
idiots of themselves a la Americaine to 
the tunes of ‘‘ Whistling Rufus,’’ ‘‘ You 
Are My Honeysuckle,’’ ‘‘A Georgia 
Camp-meeting,’’ ‘‘A Hot Time in the Old 
Town,’’ and the rest of the old familiars. 


‘ 





the Jersey City newsboys who have such 
a deliciously individual way of shriek- 
ing “‘Joysey Joynel’’ right in one’s 


KING OF ENGLAND AS PARIS PICTURED HIM 
ON HIS TRIUMPHAL TOUR OF EUROPE. 


KAISER WILHELM AS IMPERSONATED AT A 
FRENCH VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 





America at its Worst never imagined such 
a rag-time epidemic as is raging in Paris 
{Continued on page 573. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE FATHER SUPERIOR AT THE FAMOUS OLD MISSION OF SANTA BARBARA, 








PRESIDENT LEAVING THE HOM#® OF PRESIDENT GARFIELD'S WIDOW, WHOM HE CALLED ON AT PASADENA. 
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CALIFORNIA’S FLORAL WELCOME 


CITIES OF THE FLOWER-DECKED GOLDEN STATE VIE WITH EACH OTHER IN DOM THE 
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CHIEF MAGISTRATE EMERGING FROM THE HOTEL AT LOS ANGELES, IN WHICH HE WAS A GUEST. 
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The Child in 
the Garden. 


By HENRY VAN 
DYKE. 
When to the ‘gar 
den of untrou 
bled thought 
1 came of late, 
and saw the 


open door, 





And wished again 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER, to enter, and 
The well-known writer of books on birds. explore 
The sweet, wild 
ways with 
stainless bloom inwrought, 
And bowers of innocence with beauty fraught, 
It seemed some purer voice must speak before 
1 dared to tread that garden loved of yore, 
That Eden lost unknown and found unsought. 


Then just within the gate I saw a child, 
A stranger-child, yet to my heart most dear, — 
He held his hands to me, and softly smiled 
With eyes that knew no shade of sin or fear: 
“Come in,” he said, “and play a while with me; 


I am the little child you used to be.”’~ Atlantic Monthly. 


HE OLD saying that the three most uncertain 
things in this world are the weather, the wind, 
and a woman’s will might well be amended by adding 
to the list of uncertainties the popularity of books and 
authors. Take Scott for instance. It was in 1873 
that no less an authority in matters literary than John 
Ruskin declared that Scott’s popularity was waning 
and he would soon be read no more. On what grounds 
Ruskin based this judgment it is impossible to say, but 
nothing could be further from the facts. Not only the 
writings of Scott in prose and verse, but books about 
Scott, his life, his literary companionships, the scenes 
of his stories, are in regular and unceasing demand, 
and with no indication of any decrease in popular in- 
terest. Several reprints of Lockhart’s great biog- 
raphy of the novelist have appeared within the past 
few years and every season brings new editions of the 
Waverley novels in various forms and at various prices. 
It was only a short time ago that the Macmillan Com- 
pany brought out “*The Scott Country,’’ a new work 
by W. S. Crockett, minister of Tweedsmuir, a collec- 
tion of reminiscences of the novelist and the land he 
lived in. This volume is a labor of real love and full 
of delightful glimpses of the ** wizard’’ from child- 
hood to old age. Writing of Scott’s early surround- 
ings Mr. Crockett says: ‘‘The boy’s early home lay 
in the very heart of a romance-haunted region. No 
spot could have been better suited for a poet’s educa- 
tion or the making of a romanticist. He lived and 
moved and had his being in an atmosphere of romance. 
Not more than a bowshot from the farm-house there 
rose on its beetling crag one of those strongly-posted 
Border fortalices that dot all the district. . . . 
Sandyknowe is a splendid specimen of the Border Peel 
(fortress). It is stated to be the most perfect relic of 
a feudal structure in the south of Scotland, and at the 
height of its power must have been well-nigh impreg- 
nable. It stands, lofty, square, and massive, on a 
rocky knoll, so commanding, and visible at such a dis- 
tance, as to be a guiding mark to marinersof Berwick. 
On three sides it is defended by steep, almost perpen- 
dicular crags, and on the fourth by a morass and a 
deep little loch, supposed by some to$be the lochan of 
‘The Abbot.’ ”’ 
a 
E CANNOT think that Mr. Burroughs, or any one 
else, will find occasion for adverse criticism in 
any of the charming descriptions of the curious and 
interesting phases of bird-life which Olive Thorne 
Miller gives us in her new book, ‘‘ True Bird Stories 
from My Note-books’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Mrs. Miller has made a life-study of the little people 
of ‘‘tree-top country,’’ and her many books devoted 
to this subject rightfully entitle her to a first rank 
among the bird students and specialists of the present 
day. It is our privilege to have a personal acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Miller, and to know with what earnest 
enthusiasm and conscientious care and painstaking she 
pursues her studies and investigations. It is her 
whole aim in studying birds to know their natural, 
free, and undisturbed life, and to this end she effaces 
herself, as much as possible, and will sit for hours at a 
time alone in the woods watching a nest and the oper- 
ations of its feathered inhabitants, noting carefully in 
a book the exact facts, so that it cannot be said that 
her accounts are based on guess-work or imaginative 
details. Because of this patient and scrupulous meth- 
od Mrs. Miller’s stories of bird-life, such as those in- 
cluded in this volume, have all the charm and interest 
of the most popular narrative in this line, combined 
with that scientific accuracy which makes them val- 
uable as a basis for the higher and more serious stud- 
ies in ornithological science. This latest volume by 
Mrs. Miller is written specially for young people, and 
we know of no work on the subject so well designed to 
interest children in the life of bird-land and at the 
same time to inspire them to further and independent 
study. 
a 
T SEEMS that we have not heard the last word in 
regard to the domestic relations of Thomas Carlyle, 
on which so much unpleasant light was thrown in the 
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Froude biography of the Chelsea philosopher. An in- 
stallment of letters written by Jane Welch Cariyle to 
her spouse, and suppressed by Froude, has been pub- 
lished by John Lane, which tend to mend some of the 
rents made in the reputation of the author of ** Sartor 
Resartus,’’ by the earlier publication. As this last 
word is the word of a woman, it must be accepted as 
conclusive, particularly as the new volume is edited by 
Alexander Carlyle, a nephew of the pair, and so, pre- 
sumably, a person anxious that the truth and nothing 
but the truth shall be told. The worst faults charged 
against Carlyle have been that he was inclined to 
crustiness and acerbity of temper, and given to grunt- 
ing at the breakfast table more than a good husband 
should do when the cakes were burned and the coffee 
not of the proper composition. How much these er- 
rors of conduct were due to dyspepsia and how much 
to an unhappy bias in his natural disposition, have not 
been made clear, but the evidence that they existed is 
too plentiful and derived from too many sources to be 
altogether disposed of by anything that may now be 
published. Carlyle’s own writing are too full of snaps 
and snarls to be the outgivings of a sunny tempera- 
ment, and if he did none of his snapping and snarling 
at poor Mrs. Carlyle she was a very fortunate person 
indeed. 
— 
ANDREW D. WHITE, who has been resting quietly 
in Italy since his release from the cares of the 
German Embassy at Berlin, has just sent to the Cen- 
tury Magazine the first part of a manuscript upon 
which he has long been engaged, consisting of reminis- 
cences of his diplomatic life. The present part cov- 
ers his recollections of Beaconsfield, the Emperors 
William I. and Frederick, Bismarck, Browning, and 
other famous European statesmen and writers. Further 
papers will include recollections of his recent embassy 
to Berlin. Dr. White, who is a graduate of the fa- 
mous Yale class of °53, has filled many diplomatic 
positions, beginning with an attacheship of the United 
States legation at St. Petersburg when he was a very 
young man. He was special commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition of 1878 ; minister to Germany, 1879 
81 (his first mission to Germany) ; minister to Russia, 
1892-94 ; member of the Venezuelan commission of 
1896-97; member of the Peace commission at The 
Hague, and ambassador to Germany (his second mis- 
sion) from 1897 until his recent resignation and re- 
tirement. The recollections of such a life are sure to 
be of very great interest. The papers will begin to 
appear in an early number of the Century. 
- 
ENERAL READERS, as well as the particular 
class to which the volume is addressed, will find 
much to interest them in Professor William Edward 
Simonds’s ** Student’s History of English Literature’’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Professor Simonds’s 
comments on English writers of the present age, as 
well as of the past, are suggestive and discriminating. 
He also intersperses his discussions with many enter- 
taining facts and side-lights about famous authors and 
their books. Thus we are told of Lord Macaulay that 
“he knew Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’ by heart 
before he was eight years old. Through life he re- 
tained the ability to absorb, almost at a glance, the 
contents of a page; and what he thus read he never 
forgot. He declared that if the ‘ Paradise Lost’ and 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ were destroyed, he would un- 
dertake to replace both from memory.’’  Ruskin’s 
message of the beauty that is in nature is interestingly 
dwelt upon. ‘* Noother,’’ remarks Professor Simonds, 
““has ever approached him, even among the poets, in 
the description of river and rock, of plant and leaf, of 
cloud and sky—of all natural phenomena—in that im- 
aginative vision which sees into the life of things.’’ 
a 
T WAS NOT without some misgivings that we sub- 
mitted ‘‘ When Patty Went to College ’’ (The Cen- 
tury Company) to a group of highly critical young 
women that we know, with the request for opinions 
after they had read it over. But happening to be in 
hearing of certain of these critical young persons after 
they had begun to dip into the book, we did not need to 
wait for a formal deliverance of ‘‘opinions,’’ for the 
reading had not proceeded far when decorous chuckles, 
followed by ripples of laughter and rapturous expres- 
sions such as impulsive young women are prone to use 
on occasions, were wafted to our ears, telling us more 
plainly than anything else could do that this story had 
“struck home.’’ This was further confirmed by the 
fact that the first young person into whose hands the 
book fell steadfastly declined to ‘‘ pass it on’’ until she 
had read it from cover to cover, and thus with each all 
the way around. And it was all summed up in the 
unanimous verdict that the story was ‘“‘simply charm- 
ing.’’ And if any one else does not think so, it must be 
only because they cannot understand or appreciate 
genuine girlhood and the things which give delight to 
free and happy hearts. 


HE REVELL COMPANY has just published a book 
that will strongly appeal to all who have 
fallen under Stevenson’s spell, ‘‘ The Faith of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,’’ by John Kelman, Jr. It is, of 
course, in no way a biography or a criticism, but 
rather a careful analysis of Mr. Stevenson’s message 
to his age. Such a book is valuable, if for no other 
reason than that it shows Stevenson to be much more 
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than the writer 
of stirring fic- 
tion. The au- 
thor, Mr. Kel- 
man, is quali- 
fied for his 
work by his 
acquaintance 
with Steven- 
son’s early en- 
vironment and 
his work, and 
by a sympathy 
and magnetism 
that have won 
for him in Edinburgh the enviable title of ‘‘ Drum- 
mond’s Successor.’’ Without such sympathy he would 
be unfit to picture Stevenson, in whose make-up this 
quality played so great a part, but, possessed of it in 
so marked a degree, lovers of Stevenson have found 
the right exponent of his deeper lessons. 


R. PERCY MacKAYE has conceived in his delight- 
ful comedy, ** The Canterbury Pilgrims’’ (Mac- 
millan), an idea of extreme audacity, justifiable only 
by the very rare degree of success and originality with 
which he has boldly carriea it out. It is full of genu- 
ine freshness ‘‘of tove and April,’’ of the new wine 
of love found in the Canterbury Tales : 





JOHN ALEXANDER STEUART, 


Author of the successful book, ‘“The Samaritans.’ 


“such a vintage as 
Not all the saps that mount to nature’s sun 
Can match in April magic.” ’ 
Through it all the tone is of lightest comedy, the 
frank merrymaking of the band of travelers through 
the bright spring weather, but it is comedy of unusual 
interest--vivid, vital, free of movement, into which 
Chaucer brings an unmistakable strain of poetry, lines 
“with blood in them. 
Laughter and love and tang of life in them.” 
a 


JOHN ALEXANDER STEUART’S new novel, ‘* The 

Samaritans,’’ issued by the Revells, deals with the 
submerged tenth of the other half—the tenement resi- 
dents of London. Mr. Steuart presents phases of life 
in the overcrowded East End of London that are 
scarcely to be conceived of by the American who has not 
actually visited the scenes of this book. The owners 
of these tenements, wealthy men at times, even alleged 
philanthropists, hide their identity behind subordinates, 
who extort from the hopeless victims of poverty such 
sums as they may possess, or as their exigencies de- 
mand. The commission system prevails ; the interest 
of the hireling is protected, while the real principal of 
the oppression, a veritable whited sepulchre, lives a 
life of ease at the West End. 


a 


NUMBER OF specially attractive and valuable 

books are announced by Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, for early publication. Among them are the 
““Memoirs of M. de Blowitz,’’ concerning the Ameri- 
can publication of which there has been some con- 
fusion and misapprehension; Rudyard Kipling’s new 
volume of poems, and Ernest Thompson-Seton’s first 
long story. They also announce a ‘‘Color Key to 
North American Birds,’’ by Frank M. Chapman, with 
800 colored illustrations ; a new book by Booker T. 
Washington, and the first volume of the ‘‘ Elizabethan 
Shakespeare,’’ which they consider the most important 
work they have ever undertaken. 


a 


KATRINA TRASK has arranged to publish through 

the Putnams a novel, the scene of which is laid 
in New England before the Revolution, which is not, 
properly speaking, an historical romance. A _ hero of 
the stern Puritan stripe that the time affords loves 
and is loved by the heroine of high-spirited Cavalier 
stock. And there the emphasis on the historic aspects, 
we are assured, stops. Mrs. Trask is the wife of 
Spencer Trask, the well-known banker and financier. 

- 


Sixteen Choice New Books. 


DARRELL OF THE BLESSED ISLES. By Irving Bacheller. 
Publishing Company, Boston.) $1.50. 

THE TURK AND His Lost Provinces. By William Eleroy Curtis. 
(F. H. Revell Company, New York.) $2.00 net. 

THE CONQUERING OF KATE. By J..P. Mowbray. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York.! $1.50. 

THE BLOW FROM BEHIND. By Fred C. Chamberlain. 
Shepard, Boston.) $1.00 net. 

THE GRAY CLOAK. By Harold McGrath. (The 
Company, Indianapolis.) $1.50. 

WITH THE TREES. By Maud Going. 
New York.) $1.00 net. 

WHAT MANNER OF MAN. By Edna Kenton. 
Company, Indianapolis.) $1.50. 

THE SOULS OF BLACK FoLK. By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) $1.20 net. 

THE {WARD OF KING CANUTE. By Ottalie A. Liljencrantz. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago.) $1.50. 

IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANON. By George Wharton James. 
Full, illustrated. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) $2.00. 

EXITS AND ENTRANCES. By Charles Warren Stoddard. (Lothrop 
Publishing Company, Boston.) $1.25 net. 
CHILDREN OF DesTINy. By Mollie Elliott Seawell. 

Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
HISTORY OF WESTERN EuroPeE. By James Harry Robinson. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston.) $1.80. 
My WoopDLAND INTIMATES. 
New York.) $1.00 net. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ITS COLONIAL AND NATIONAL PERIODS. 
By Lorenzo Sears. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) $1.50 net. 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE ORIENT. By John W. Foster. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., New York.) $3.00 net. 
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The Bobbs- 


By Effie Bignell. (Baker & Taylor Co., 
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MERTZTOWN, PENN., A PROSPEROUS TOWN 
RECENTLY DESTROYED BY FIRE, WITH LOSS 
OF SEVERAL HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
SMOKE FILLED DISTANT TOWNS, CAUSING 
ALARM THERE. 


~ H.W. Fegley, Pennsylvania. 






































OHIO'S BEST TROOPS LEAVING ~ 

DAYTON, 0., FOR ‘THE ST. LOUIS 

WORLD'S FAIR DEDICATION. 
A. J. Carter, Ohio. 






































(PRIZE-WINNER.) 
NEW CUP-DEFENDER 
“ RELIANCE” 
SPEEDING GRACE- 
FULLY IN A TRIAL 
SPIN. 

W. de F. Brown, 
Kthode Island. 














DELIGHTFUL SUMMER HOMES AT ST. CLAIR FLATS, PENN- 
, SYLVANIA. 
Miss May Welsch, Pennsylvania. 








LAST OF THE HISTORIC TRIBE 
SMOKE AND HIS SQUAW, OF KINGSTON, CAN. 
E. G, Twitchell, Canada, 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—RHODE ISLAND WINS. 
WEEKLY SHOW OF THE EXPERT CAMERISTS’ CLUB, AN OCCASION OF DELIGHT TO THE ART-LOVING PUBLIC. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 572) 





UINS OF THE ANCIENT WALL BUILT BY TH 
SPANIARDS AT SANTA BARBARA, CAL., 
SOON AFTRR THEIR EARLY SET- 
TLEMENT THERE, AND FOUND- 

ING OF THE FAMOUS MISSION. 

Mrs. C, M. Jenkins, California. 



































YOUTHFUL GAMBLERS 


STREET URCHINS DEEP IN 


THE 


J 


MYSTERIES OF CRAP- 
SHOOTING. 
M. Schreck, New York, 
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MC LANAHAN, OF YALE, WHO WON THE POLE- 
VAULT AT THE RECENT YALE-PRINCETON 


GAMES.— Pictorial News Company. 


LONE STAR 


THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE HORSE, Six or seven 
years ago, when the automobile first appeared as a 
practical vehicle, the doom of the horse as a motive 
power in the city streets was generally predicted, and 
fanciful pictures of the public highways as it was 
imagined they would appear under the new order of 
things became a feature of the illustrated publications 
of the day. Various estimates of time, ranging from 
ten to twenty years, in which the change was to be 
brought about, were made by enthusiasts, but were 
generally considered visionary. At that time there 
were less than fifty motor vehicles of various patterns 
in the whole of what is now greater New York, and 
all were pleasure vehicles. Motor cars for business 
purposes had been planned, but were not in onveration. 
Prices, moreover, were so high as to be almost prohib- 
itive except for those of large means. During the 
past few years, however, such rapid progress has been 
made in the production of motor vehicles for almost 
every condition of usage, and their ease and economy 
of operation have been so unquestionably demonstrated, 
that it is now believed by careful and competent ob- 
servers that the disappearance of the horse from our 
city streets is much nearer at hand than has been gen- 
erally expected, and that for business purposes at least 
this useful animal will become practically extinct in 
much less than ten years more. For pleasure driving 
the automobile is not likely, on account of sentimental 
reasons, to displace the horse to as great an extent as 
it will for business purposes. The riders and drivers 
of fast horses as a class are not likely to be easily con- 
verted, and the converts to the new vehicle are more 
likely to be drawn from the great army of non-drivers 
or those who drive horses only occasionally and usually 
hire their rigs. For business purposes, however, the 
use of the horse is governed by business principles 
pure and simple, and as soon as business men find that 
they can conduct their business more economically by 
using motor vehicles the horse will be displaced. This 
condition of affairs has actually arrived, and the sub- 
stitution of motor trucks, delivery wagons, and other 
self-propelled business vehicles for those drawn by 
horses is in active operation, and is only limited by the 
ability or inability of the makers of motor vehicles to 
keep up with their orders. Asa matter of fact, all the 
makers of motor vehicles for business purposes are 
months behind with their orders and confess their ina- 
bility to keep up with the sudden demand. 
. 

THE GREAT DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES. — The 

automobile famine so frequently predicted for the pres- 
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STATE ATHLETES—-TRACK TEAM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, WHICH MADE A 


GOOD RECORD AT THE SOUTHERN MEET IN ATLANTA. 


World of S 


By H. P. Burchell 


ent season seems near at hand, for most of the agen- 
cies of well-known and popular makers of motor 
vehicles are already from thirty to sixty days behind 
with their deliveries and with no prospect of catching 
up, as they are receiving their full share of the factory 
output, and the demand from other distributing points 
is said to be equally large in proportion. Premiums 
are freely offered for immediate deliveries of certain 
makes, and one well-known touring car listing at 
$2,500 is being advertised at $2,750 for immediate de- 
livery by an outside dealer. One local agent last week 
sold his demonstrating car, which had been used for 
some weeks, at the price of a new vehicle, and is now 
booking sales from a catalogue and without even a sam- 
ple car to show. With this stateof affairs prevailing 
so early in the season it is freely predicted that in a 
month or so more the entire year’s output of all of the 
leading makes will be sold, and that late comers will 
be compelled to take what cars are offered them of 
less known or of foreign make or go without until next 
year. A ‘direct result of these conditions, which ap- 
ply to both high-priced and low-priced cars alike, is the 
stiffening in prices this season, especially in gasoline 
vehicles. In steam automobiles there have been con- 
siderable reductions in price, together with very im- 
portant improvements which have added considerably 
to the value of these vehicles, but the prices of gaso- 
line cars have either remained stationary or have ad- 
vanced. A case in point is that of a popular runabout 
selling at $650. Large additions last winter to the 
factories in which this vehicle is built, resulting in an 
increase in the weekly output, gave rise to a generally 
accepted rumor that the price of the vehicie was to be 
reduced to $500 this year to dispose of the expected 
large production. No one informed in automobile con- 
struction doubts that this light vehicle could be sold at 
$500 with a good margin of profit, but the demand for 
it at the established price has increased so much more 
rapidly than the production that, not only has the old 
price been retained this season, but there is a prospect 
that it will be advanced to $700 in the summer, as was 
done at the height of the season last year. Another 
very successful vehicle this season is one which con- 
sists of little more than four wheels, a platform body 
and seat, and an exposed motor. This sells for $500, 
and the local agent for the makers is more than a 
month behind his orders already. It is estimated that 
this simple vehicle could be profitably seld at $350, 
but, as the dealer remarked, ‘‘What’s the use when 
we can sell all we can make at $500?’’ It will be 
seen, therefore, that the would-be automobilist who 
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HERBERT R. ODELL, SON OF GOVERNOR ODELL, 
AND A MEMBER OF COLUMBIA’S SECOND 
"VARSITY CREW.— Earle. 
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has not already ordered his vehicle for the present sea- 
son has no time to lose, as by delaying he will not only 
risk being restricted in his freedom of choice, but may 
have to face an increase in price as well. 
Continued on page 574. 
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Baseball League of the American Navy. 


Y A PARTICULARLY happy inspiration some 
genius of the Navy Department recently ordered 
that baseball outfits be supplied to the sailors awaiting 
orders at League Island navy yard at Philadelphia. 
The sailor boys promptly formed themselves into 
nines, marked off five diamonds on the recreation 
ground at League Island, and every fine afternoon 
since have crowded the field, giving a unique exhibition 
of the national game. The grand-stand at the navy- 
yard ball grounds is a row of trees. Perched in the 
branches, presenting a picturesque appearance in their 
white clothes, the “* rooters ’’ watch closely every play, 
applaud the fine points of the game, and anathematize 
the umpire when occasion demands. 

One handicap under which the jackies labor is the 
width of the trousers worn by sailors, which were not 
designed for athletic sports. To overcome this incon- 
venience some of the players tuck their wide garments 
into their socks, and in this way manage to avoid the 
danger of tripping over their own feet in running for 
bases or becoming entangled in a maze of white duck 
while sliding for the home plate. The rest of the cos- 
tume worn by the sailor boys is an ideal one for play- 
ing the national game. As they are not allowed to ex- 
change their uniforms for regular baseball costume, 
the boys have to make the most of the various devices 
for eliminating the cumbersomeness of their nether 
garments, some wearing garters around their ankles, 
some tying up the superfluous cloth with string, and 
others turning the trousers up to the knees. 

No concourse of baseball fanatics in the country 
could exhibit more enthusiasm than these sailor boys. 
The rival teams have formed themselves into a league 
and games are to be played every Saturday for an 
imaginary pennant. As each team has its own little 
band of adherents the excitement as the games pro- 
gress during the summer is likely to become intense. 
One odd feature of the sailors’ play is that it stops the 
instant the bugle is sounded, no matter how exciting 
the crisis in a game may be at the time. The instant 
the bugle is blown bats are gathered together, masks 
are thrown down, outfits tied up for removal, and the 
boys fall in ready for the word to march back tothe ships. 











JACKIES AT THE LEAGUE ISLAND NAVY YARD (PHILADELPHIA) BASEBALL GROUNDS, FALLING INTO LINE AFTER AN EXCITING GAME.—Pierce & Jones. 
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THE IMMIGRANT GIRLS IN ACT I. OF “ THE MOCKING BIRD,” WHICH HAS BEEN REVIVED AT THE BIJOU.— Byron 
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KITTY WOLFF, A CLEVER CHARACTER ARTIST 
APPEARING AT KEITH’S.— White. 
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DAN DALY AND SOME OF THE PRETTY GIRLS WHO MAKE “ JOHN HENRY,” THE NEW FARCE AT THE HERALD SQUARE, ATTRACTIVE—-FLORENCE ROCKWELL IN THE CENTRE OF THE GROUP.—AHaill. 


SUMMER AT THE NEW YORK THEATRES. 


SCENES FROM THE MOST POPULAR OF THE ATTRACTIONS NOW RUNNING. 
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NEARLY A THOUSAND SEIZED SLOT MACHINES 


STERNLY CRUSHING 


OUT GAMBLING 





IN PHILADELPHIA. 


AND OTHER APPLIANCES USED BY GAMBLERS BURNED IN PUBLIC BY THE LAW AND ORDER SOCIETY.—VPeirce & Jones 








King Leopold and the Congo Free State. 


N VIEW of the reported intention of King Leopold 
of Belgium to visit the United States this summer 
it may seem a little ungracious to call attention at this 
time to a book recently published in England on “* Civil- 
ization in Congoland ” in which the Belgian monarch and 
all who are associated with him in the government of the 
Congo Free State stand arraigned of the most odious 
crimes —with permitting, if not with instigating, the per- 
petration of murder, arson, and theft under the cloak of 
civilization and religion. It is further alleged that nothing 
but a savage greed for gain is the motive for the barbari- 
ties committed. 

These allegations find strong support in assertions of 
ill-treatment of natives made against the Congo State 
officials by the Rev. William Morrison, of Lexington, Va., 
a member of the American Presbyterian mission. = Mr. 
Morrison’s statements lately stirred up a vigorous discus- 
sion in the British Parliament. A resolution was finally 
adopted asking the government to confer with the other 
signatories of the Berlin general act, in virtue of which the 
Congo State exists, in order to secure an abatement of 
the evils complained of. It is probable, therefore, that the 
world will soon be officially informed as to what founda- 
tion there is to the terrible stories in circulation. 

Were it not that similar charges have been appearing 
in the public prints for the past three or four years, which, 
to our knowledge, have never been disproved, many of the 
statements made in the volume named, of horrid cruelties 
practiced on natives by Congo officials, would be almost 
unbelievable. Abundant testimony from various credi- 
ble sources, including the reports of missionary societies 
operating in the Congo region, goes to show that the worst 
is true. The cutting off of the right hands of the inhab- 
itants—men, women, and children—of villages which did 
not bring in the requisite amount of rubber and ivory, 
appears to have been a favorite practice with several 
Belgian officials. We quote but one instance, as nar- 
rated by the Rev. J. B. Murphy, of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union: 

‘*The people of Lake Mantumba ran away on account 
of the cruelty of the State officials, and the latter sent some 
soldiers in charge of a colored corporal to treat with them 
and induce them to return. On the way the troops met a 
‘anoe containing seven of the fugitives. On some paltry 

retext they made the people land, shot them, cut off their 
vands and took them tothe commissary. The Mantumba 
people complained to the missionary at Irebu, and he went 
down to see if the story was true. He ascertained the case 
to be just as they had narrated, and found that one of the 
seven was a little girl, who was not quite dead. ‘The child 
recovered, and she lives to-day, the stump of the handless 
arm witnessing against this horrible practice. These are 
only a few things of many that have taken place in one 
district.” 

The principal object in view appears to be the con- 
version of a great part of the country into a preserve 
for the commercial advantage if possible of the Congo 
State itself and its favorites. We have the authority of 
the late E. J. Glave, who visited the Congo region several 
years ago, for the statement that the Arabs in the employ 
of the Congo State are compelled to bring in ivory and 
rubber, and are permitted to employ any measures con- 
sidered necessary to obtain this result. They employ 
the same means as in days gone by when ‘Tipu-Tip was 
one of the masters of the situation. They raid villages, 
take slaves, and give them back for ivory. The Congo 
State has not suppressed slavery but established a mo- 
nopoly by driving out the Arab competitors. The State 


soldiers are constantly stealing, and sometimes the natives 
are so persecuted that they resent this by killing and eating 
their tormentors. Recently the State post on the Lomant 
lost two men, who were killed and eaten by the natives. 
Arabs were sent to punish the natives; many women and 
children were taken and twenty-one heads were brought 
to the Falls and used by Captain Rom, the commandant 
there, as a decoration around a flower-bed in front of his 
house. It seems impossible that these things could have 
gone on so long without the knowledge, if not the com- 
plicity, of King Leopold and his Belgian advisers. Surely 
if this is the kind of civilization (?) that the Congo Free 
State is to extend in the heart of the Dark Continent, 
the unfortunate natives of that region may well pray to 
be delivered from the hands of their “ friends.” 


The Central Park Mineral Springs 
Pavilion. 


Tuts pavilion was erected by the late Carl H. Schultz 
in 1867, at the request of numerous physicians, whose 
patients, on account of the lack of time, were unable to 
make the necessary European trip to take a water cure 
at one of the foreign Spas. 

Our Artificial Waters are served here at their proper 














NOTED MINERAL SPRINGS PAVILION IN CENTRAL PARK, 


temperatures, and a Carlsbad, Marienbad, Kissingen, 
Kms, or any other mineral water cure can be taken at 
our Springs as well as at any foreign Spa. The rare op- 
portunities of combining a mineral water cure with exer- 
cise in the open air, enabling the return to one’s own home 
for breakfast and doing away with hotel fare, and at the 
same time being under the direct observation of your family 
physician, have gained for our Springs great popularity. 

An accurate scale is always at the disposal of our 
patrons who are taking a mineral water cure tor obesity, 
in order that the reduction in weight can be accurately 
noted and the cure regulated accordingly. ; 

Our waters are being prescribed by and used in the 
families of over 1,200 leading physicians in this city, 
which is sufficient guarantee of the high esteem in which 
they are held by the medical profession. 
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Chicago School Board’s Good Sense. 


T IS gratifying to note that the Chicago school board 
has authoritatively announced that the word “ woman” 
shall be used instead of “lady” in all writings and docu- 
ments over which it has control. This is a return to an 
old fashion which is at the same time a return to true 
courtesy and common sense. 


Teaching Men to Think. 


|X THE higher education several ideals are emerging 

with distinctness and several forces moving. One 
ideal which the university embodies, according to certain 
interpretations, is the giving of a practical education. 
Another ideal, according to other interpretations, is the 
giving of a scientific education. <A third ideal, according 
to still other interpretations, lies in the giving of an educa- 
tion which is embodied in the word discipline. A. still 
further ideal is represented in the word culture. It is 
also said by other masters that the education of the uni- 
versity should be professional 

In behalf of each of these ideals much might be said. 
The education given by the university should be practical; 
it should relate to the practice of one’s calling. It should 
relate to things and to actual life. It should both as a 
cause or as a result, give one his living. But it may be 
said that there is a practical that is high and a practical 
that is low. The most practical thing in education is to 
promote the power of thinking. Manual education with- 
out cerebral is of small consequence. ‘The most practical 
thing in the world is to make a man think. ‘This is the 
purpose of the university. 

The scientific ideal also is worthy. It has close rela- 
tion to the practical. By not a few a scientific education 
is thought to be more practical than a linguistic or a 
philosophical education. A scientific education may be 
either professional or liberal. If designed to train one 
for engineering it has all the merits and demerits of a 
professional training. If it is designed to train one 
for complete living it is essentially liberal. Scientific 
studies are a means to an end or an end in themselves 
in the case of the professional training. The disciplin- 
ary ideal, moreover, has not passed away. Its primary 
purpose is to transmute the student's mind into an engine 
for accurate, profound, comprehensive thinking. This 
ideal may be called primary, fundamental, comprehensive. 
It can never pass away as an element in any large con- 
ception of education. 

rhe ideal of culture is often made to appear antagonis- 
tic to the ideal of discipline. Culture represents the en- 
richment of the mind, and discipline represents the power 
of the mind. The man of culture is the one who knows 
What is most worth knowing. It represents attainment 
rather than achievement, a condition rather than a force, 
an intellectual state rather than an intellectual energy. 
To the making of a great type of humanity the university 
may well address itself. The professional ideal has in 
recent years emerged. Its prevalence threatens the con- 
tinued and worthy existence of the undergraduate college. 

It is declared that in the receiving of a professional 
education the student may find at once the advantages of 
the disciplinary, of the cultural, and of the practical educa- 
tion. To such a conclusion the university cannot assent. 
Professional studies represent a degree of intellectual 
power which can be best secured only through the under- 
graduate training. The questions involved in theology, 
medicine, pedagogy are abstruse, abstract, and complex. 
Only minds of the finer quality and largest power can 
secure the richest advantages through professional training. 

For the educational process is to be consecutive rather 
than simultaneous. Primary, secondary, collegiate, pro- 
fessional represent the successive gradations. The uni- 
versity seeks to put every part and element of the educa- 
tional programme in its proper place. It seeks to secure 
the proper relations of living to life, of educational theory 
to educational practice. It seeks largeness, adjustment, 
wholeness. 
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|Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
memes of the regular readers of LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
| Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
| nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and in eme rgenc ies, to answers 
by mail or te legraph. Address * Jasper,’’ LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, 227 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


HE HOP E of the bulls in Wall Street 
lies in the accumulation of a large 
Short interest. There are signs that 
prominent financiers and bankers have 
been co-operating with leading manipula- 
tors to bring about such a situation. The 
tone of some of the financial articles con- 
trolled by these interests has lately been 
far from bullish, and has totally changed 
from that which had marked it continu- 
ally for a long time past. Talk of a re- 
duction of dividends, instead of an in- 
crease, is heard in certain directions, and 
bearish reports are not denied, as they 
were a few weeks or months ago. If 
speculators could be induced to sell the 
market short, the heavy lenders of stocks 
might suddenly call a halt on the situa- 
tion, and by twisting the shorts advance 
things all along the line. 

Russell Sage, a veteran of undisputed 
power in his day, spoke to me several 
years ago regarding a rumor of a propo- 
sition to declare a dividend on a certain 
railroad, which had not been a dividend- 
payer. I remarked that the declaration 
of a dividend would no doubt advance the 
stock, whereupon the old gentleman re- 
plied: “‘The best thing to advance a 
stock is a heavy short interest in it.’’ 

| The trouble with the manipulators is to 
get the publicinterested on the short side 
of the market as thoroughly as they have 

| been on the long side. Nine-tenths of 

| the speculators are bulls. 
a rise, and brokers will tell you that 
hardly one customer out of ten ever sells 
a stock short. It is dangerous business, 
and when one is caught at it he is heavily 
penalized. 

Every old-timer in Wall Street believes 
that the money during the next few 
months, or the next year or two, will be 
made on the short side of the market, 

|and yet there is a general fear to sell 
stocks short because of the ability of the 
controlling powers in Wall Street to make 
| things unpleasant for those who are on 
| the short side. But while a heavy short 
interest might give a temporary rise to 


tained bull movement, for the simple rea- 

son that the public is more eager to sell 

than to buy, and it unloads at every oppor- 

tunity. ‘‘The burnt child dreads the 

fire’’—-that is the trouble with Wall 
| Street at present. 

If, when the new Congress meets in 
December, or at the extra session which 
is to be called in the fall, according to 
general report, a tariff debate is started 
and the discussion discloses that some 
Republicans in the West and Northwest 
believe that the best way to curb the 
trusts is by reducing the tariff, the anal- 
ogy between conditions existing in 1902 
03 and at present will be more clearly 
established. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note a curious explanation 
made of the recent bond issue by the 
steel trust. Those who have _ pinned 
their faith on the continued prosperity of 
this trust will be especially interested in 
this explanation, which is to the effect 


! 


| Nobody talks that way now. 


that the fundamental purpose of placing | 


the new mortgage of $250,000,000 on 
the steel corporation was to head off 
Carnegie in any effort he might make, 
by reason of his ownership of the pres- 
ent issue of bonds, to get control of the 
steel trust if the company were unable 
to pay its interest charges. 

Mr. Carnegie is on record as having 
said that the steel and iron business is 
“* either a prince or a pauper,’’ and evi- 
dently the steel trust crowd believes that 
he stands ready, when pauper times come, 
to take the property back for the face of 
his mortgage, amounting to about $300,- 
000,000. Carnegie was too sharp to take 
any of the trust company’s stocks—he 
| bargained for bonds, a first lien on the 
| property. The suggestion that Mr. Mor- 
| gan wished to have a second mortgage, 
| so that if trouble came the second mort- 
| gage bondholders could meet the interest 

on Carnegie’s bonds and prevent him 
from foreclosing until the period of de- 
pression had passed, is interesting, to 
say the least, and especially interesting 
if true. 

State railroad commissioners and the 
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the market, it could not start a well-sus- | 


Interstate Commerce Commission are 
insisting on lower freight rates, while 
labor all along the line and materials 
used by the railroads are constantly in- 
creasing in cost, and yet predictions of a 
bull market, based on ‘‘easy money, 
good crops, and big railroad earnings,’ 
are still heard. We shall not know the 
truth about the crops for months to 
come. A report recently stated that the 
crops in Texas have been damaged by 
the spring storm to the extent of $10,- 
000,000. How much other damage may 
be effected before winter and spring 
wheat are out of danger, and before the 
corn crop is harvested early next fall? I 
have been accused of being a pessimist, 
but I present the facts, and hope as ar- 


dently as any one can for better rather. 


than for worse times. 

I see no evidences of the liquidation of 
our heavy obligations abroad. On the 
contrary, it is understood that high inter- 
est rates continue to be paid by New 
York financiers for the renewal of their 
foreign loans, and in Germany, it is said 
that these are being carried at six per 
cent., even when first-class collateral 
offered, and that Berlin bankers are not 
willing to increase their American loans 
even at such high figures. It is not im- 
probable that this condition of affairs 
will lead to more exports of gold before 
the summer is out, and that would cer- 
tainly be a depressing influence in the 
stock market. 

The decline in the price of British con- 
sols is causing much comment abroad. 
An impairment of the credit of Great 
Britain, it is pointed out, may prove to 
be a very serious thing. It is believed 
that a great mistake was made by Mr. 
Goshen in reducing the interest on Brit- 
ish consols to two and one-half per 
English investors are naturally 
looking elsewhere for profitable invest- 
The hope that they will turn 
this way and help the American mar- 
ket is cherished by many, but the Eng- 
lish investor is ultra-conservative, and 
he has been bitten too often in the 
United States to feel like accepting too 
greedily our fresh offers of bargains. 

All these things have great significance, 
and they all come at a time when the 
scarcity of money is still so severely felt 
that drastic measures have been utilized 
by our bankers to prevent the exporta- 
tion of gold in considerable quantities. 
The criticisms of the leading London 
papers of the action of the English gov- 
ernment in offering the Transvaal loan 
on a three per cent. basis call attention 
to the decline of British credit, which is 
now not as good as our own, for the 
United States government has no dif- 
ficulty in selling its bonds on a 2 1-2 per 
cent. basis. It is useless to talk of an- 
other bull movement while the market is 
in its present condition of doubt and un- 
certainty. There must be far more ex- 
tensive liquidation all along the line be- 


| fore we reach a level that will justify a 


general advance. Two years ago it was 
said that we had too much money and 
not enough stocks and bonds to go around. 
The cry is 
for money—for cash— and enormous ac- 
cumulations of undigested securities still 
fill the vaults of the underwriters. Some 
day a break will come—the burden will 
prove too heavy to carry, and the extent 
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of the damage will depend entirely upon 


the temper of the public. If it refuses 
to buy at reasonable prices, then sacri- 
fices must be made at unreasonable 
prices. This will be the bargain-day in 
Wall Street. 


Continued on following page. 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of May 11 to 23, 
1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and 
the entering in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessments and Arrears, of assessment for OPEN- 
ING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following 
ni amed street in THE BOROUGH OF MANHAT- 








TAN 
5TH, 8TH, AND 14TH WARDS, SECTIONS 1 
AND 2. WATTS STREET OPENING, from Sulli- 


van Street to West Broadway at Broome Street. 
Confirmed March 31, 1903; entered May 8, 1903. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 8, 1903. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of May 11 to 
23, 1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection 
of Assessments and Arears, of asses*ments for 
OPENING AND ACQUIKING TITLE to the fol- 
lowing named streets and place in THE BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: 
2:RD WARD SECTIONS 10 AND 11.— 
LYMAN PLACE OPENING AND EXTENDING, 
from East 169th Stieet and Stebbins Avenue,to 
Freeman Street. Confirmed February 26, 1903; 
entered May 8, 1903. 
24TH WARD. SECTION 11.—EAST ONE 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THIRD STREET 
OPENING, from Crotona Park, East to Boston 
Road. Confirmed March 30, 1903; entered May &, 
1908. GARDEN STREET OPENING, from Grote 
Street to the Southern Boulevard. Confirmed Feb- 
ruary 26, 1903; entered May 8, 1903. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, 
City of New York, May 8, 1903. 
Approved : 
WILLIAM E. M’FADDEN, 
Collector of Assessments and Arrears. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of May 9 to 22, 
1903, of the confirmation by the Board of Re- 
vision of Assessments, and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Colle tion of Assessments and Ar- 
rears, of asse sments for LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS in THE BOROUGH OF THE . 

24TH WARD, SEC TIONS 11 AN YD 
BRELENG AVENUE REGULATID 
ING, CURBING, FLAGGING, LAY ING CKO8S- 

| WALKS AND FENCING, from 187th Street to St 
| John’s College 
| 24TH WARD, SECTION 12.—WEBSTER 
AVENUE REGULATING, GRADING, CURB- 
ING, FLAGGING AND LAYING CROSS- 
WALKS, from the southerly line of Mosholu Park- 
way to the city line 
EDWARD M. GROUT, 
City of New York, May 7, 1903. 


Comptroller. 
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Comptroller. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of May 9 to 
22, 1903, of the confirmation by the Board of Ke- 
vision of Assessments, and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and Ar- 
rears, Of assessments for LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MI: N P's in the BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN: 
WARD, SECTION 13.—VAN CORLEAR 
’ REGUL ATING, GRADING, CURBING, 
AND FL AGGING, from Wicker Flace to Kings- 


bridge Avenue 

22ND WARD, SECTION 4.—TWI LFTH AVE- 
NUE SEWER, east side, between.47th and 50th 
Stree ts, with connections; al o, OUTLET SEWER, 
under pier at FOR TY-b.IGHT il STREET 

KDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 

City of New York, May 7 7,19°3. 

ATTEN NTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of May 20 to 
June 3, 1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
rtd named street in the BOROUGH OF THE 
3RON 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST ONE HUN- 
DRED AND EIGHTY-FIRST STREET (formerly 
Ponus Street) OPENING, from the Southern Boule- 
vard to the Bronx Park. Confirmed March 26, 1903; 
entered May 18, 1903. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, May 18, 1903. 


A Big Book About Band Instruments Free. 

If you are interested in a band instru- 
ment of any kind, or would like to join a 
band or drum corps, you can obtain full 
information upon the subject from the 
big book of 136 pages that Lyon & 
Healy, 98 Adams street, Chicago, send 
free upon application. It contains up- 
wards of 1000 illustrations and gives the 
lowest prices ever quoted upon band 

| instruments. 












No better Turkish Cigarette 
can be made 


Egyptian 
Deities 





Cork Tips as well 
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THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made 
them THE PERFECT COCKTAILS 
that they are. Do not be lured 
into buying some imitation. The 
ORIGINAL of anything is good 
enough. When others are offered 
it is for the purpose of larger prof- 
its. insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sote Proprietors 


20 Broapway, NEw York, N, Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN, LONDON 





TO INVESTORS 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is sate 
and pays jo per cent A sinall investment now grow 
into a large floct - Over 300 Men, Women 
and Cluldren now have Cattle and Sheep on our Ranche 
Write for Annual Report, a most interesting doc 


ina few years 


ument, 


MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Mont. 


All Relish Flattery. 

“THE flatterer is all right,’’ said the 
office philosopher. ‘‘ While no one be- 
lieves a word he says every one wants 
to believe him.”’ 


FREE! FREE! 


THE NEW YORK BANKER. 

Leading independent mining and financial paper giv 
ing all the news from all the mining districts, and con 
taming latest and most reliable information on the min 
ing and oil industries, principal companies, listed and 
unlisted stocks, dividends, prices, ete. every mvestor 
should have it. We will send it tree for three month 
upon request. A. L. WISNER & Co., 32 Broadway, 
New York. 


| Seaper's Hints to Money-makers. 


assessed 


\S/ What is the 


LESLIE’S 





Continued from preceding page. 


“Pp.,”” Lynn, Mass. : Suppose the stocks should be 
The load might be too heavy 
T.,”’ Homestead, Penn. : Slease & Co., of Pitts- 
burg, do a large busines 

“TT. V. S.,.” Philadelphia: One dollar received. 
You are on my preferred subscription list for three 
months. Reply by wire 

“Cc. W. B..”’ Newburg: (1) No. (2) You should 
be a subscriber to LESLIe’s WEEKLY at full rates at 
the home office to be entitled toa place on my pre- 
ferred subscription list. 

“Investment”: Efforts to advance the price of 


(f 
KEYLESS * 


running period or 
“Keyless Clocks?” 
A year, and longer 


Result is that this new kind of clock i elling 


already, not only im the United States, but is being ex 


ported all over the world 


Owing to lack of working capital present investment 


$100,000, secured by nominal assets of $8 prompt 

elivery cannot be guaranteed because stock cannot be | 

‘ carried,” But sales are being made at a good profit. | 

When we sell 100 “Keyless Clocks” daily, we can pay, | 
on present basis, % a year. 

We want capital to help us “carry” reserve stoch | 

| 


to let us take care promptly of all the busine 
clock, which is a monopoly Phe question 1 
or not you can Invest from $100 to $500 In our 


stock, and invest promptly. | 


$s coming 
infor out 
whether 
dividend-earning 

We will pay you a six months’ dividend at once ; 


charge you no more } 


than the par price, $10, on such of 


our 7% cumulative, participating preferential stock a 
you may take; give you a BONUS of one share Com } 
mon stock with a par value of $10 for every two shares 
of the preference stock you take ; and allow you a dis | 
count of 5% when you remit with your subscription 

Phese very liberal terms must be accepted as promptly 
as possible, as less than hares of preterential stock 


are to be alloted for * In the mean 
time prospectus and catalogue describing clock may be 
had for the asking. Write promptly. 


A. E. 


working capital, 


SIEGEL, Secretary 


UNITED STATES CLOCK Co, 


304, 306 and 308 HUDSON Sr., NEW YORK 





| Mexican Central have been making of late. 


would no doubt help the stock. 


| tablished up to date. 


WEEKLY 


This is ; 
not a good time for the exploitation of cheap stocks. 
The public is gorged with them. 

“U.,” Rochester, N.Y.: (1) Talk of a proposed bond 
issue for U. S. Leather is heard, but the stock keeps 
strong. I would not sell it. (2) The heavy commis- 
sion the Pennsylvania had to pay to finance its new 
stock issue justifies what I have said about the 
property. I do not advise its purchase. 

“A. J. H.,” Portland, Ore.: (1) I find no rating for 
the parties and am unable to get a statement. The 
proposition was never commended by me, because it 
had no investment quality. (2) I only know what he 
states about himself and his properties and have no 
opportunity to investigate and confirm it. (3) 
They have no rating. 

~ ” Quincy, Mass.: (1) A favorable report 

It looks cheap and I 

do not advise selling it short. (2) Itis dangerous to 
short anything in a market that has had consider- 
able liquidation. It may always be sold up on an 
accumulating short interest. (3) Do not like the 
looks of the Dominion Iron and Steel property. 

“L.,”” New York: (1) Four dollars received. You 


| are on preferred subscription list for one year. (2 


Mallett & Wyckoff, 10 Wall Street, are members of 
the New York Consolidated Stock Exchange and do 
a large business. They will send a copy of their 
pamphlet, “‘ Practical Wall Street,’”’ to you without 
charge if you will send your address and mention 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

Continued on page 575. 


JUST PUBLISHED 





Marconi Wireless 


ILLUSTRATED 


Being a complete review of the 
Wireless Telegraph System as es- 
Contains 32 
Half-Tone Engravings from Photo- 
graphs. 56 Pages. 


MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION 


Address Department No. 52 


MUNROE & MUNROE 


BROAD EXCHANGE BLDG., New York, N. Y. 
CANADA LIFE BLDG., Montreal, Canada 
GAFF BUILDING, Chicago, Illinois 


|Send for sample copy of the 


WEEKLY | 


MARCONIGRAM 


Same address as above 











“SN ~_ TRADEMARK 


“It Suits Me”’ 


are the three words that follow 
the first quaff of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Its perfection of quality is what 
struck the taste, appreciation 
and approbation of the Ameri- 
can people, 


First Called 


and 


First Recalled 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





| 











MONTHS FREE. 


Up-to-date Mining paper (fully illus 


trated), containing all the latest news 


from famous gold camps, including 


Thunder Mountain 


JOURNAL, 


- S. MINING 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. 








From the 








Prudential’s— 


ment is Back of All. 





The Prudential 
Philadelphia agents, has insured L. Rodman Wana- 
maker, son of John Wanamaker, for $1,000,000. The 
premium on the insurance is over $30,000 a year 
This makes Mr. Wanamaker one of the most heav- 
ily insured private individuals in the world, as he 
earries policies for $2,000,000 a 
to be exceeded only by that of King Edward VII. 
John Wanamaker, his father, carries policies ag- 
gregating $1,500,000, and John M. Mack carries $1,- 
250.000. of which $1,000,000 was placed recently. 


New-Vork Daily Tribune. 


APRIL 26, 1903. 
Insurance Company, through its 


His insurance is said 





Mr. Wanamaker’s Selection of The Prudential is a Striking Demon- 
stration of —The High Esteem in which This Company is held by 
Farsighted Business Men, and Their Great Confidence in The 


PERMANENT STRENGTH, AND ABLE AND CONSERVATIVE 
MANAGEMENT,—BOTH CONDUCING TO PROFIT= 
ABLE DIVIDEND RETURNS ON ITS 


POLICIES. 


Whether the Policy be Large or Small, the Same Progressive and Conservative Manage- 
Send Coupon for Specimen Policy, Suitable to Your Means. 


Insured for One Million Dollars 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


_ 2 INSURANCE, 





, 





CA KHAS THE © 
) STRENGTH OF 
, GIBRALTAR }' 





we 








Occupation ---- 


Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, 


particulars and rates of policies for $.--------------.- 








Derr. §S 








Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
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4, 1903 
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‘‘NECTAR 
OF THE GODS” 


Is what Homer called it, but for 
the last three Fundred years it 
has been known all over the” 
civilized world as 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— al: 


DO COCO COCO OO OOOO 0 OOOOO COCO COCO OOOOOOOOCOOOCOOOOOOOOOD 


At first-cla 
Bitjer & Co., 4 
Sole Ag 


Wine Mer hants, Grocers, po, er 
mdway, New York 


rents for United States 


CL COOOO COCO OCC COCO COOCOO00 CO 











Kitchen Utensils) are 
SAFE 


The Blue 
Label 
Proves It 
Pasted on 


every piece of 
the genuine 


‘Agate Nickel-Steel 


Contains No Poison 


inthe enamel. If substitutes are offered, write 
us. Booklet Free. Sold by leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores, 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. 
New York. Boston. Chica 








co. 
£0. 











days. 
EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., Fullerton Bidg , St. Louis, 








EVANS’ VAGUUM GAP 


Will Make Hair Grow 
This Appliance will mas 
sage the scalp, and force 
a healthful circulation. It 
will stop hair from falling 
out and restore a normal 
growth where live follicles 
‘exist. Itis used about ten 
minutes each night before 
retiring. Price $35.00, 
which will be refunded in 
full if it does not give sat 
- aistaction within thirty 
For full particulars, address 





Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, 
or other skin troubles, 
lieved and cured by 


ydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which is 
harmless, cures by killing dis- 

“ase germs. Used and en- 
dorsed by the medical pro- 
fession everywhere. Sold by 
leading druggists. If not at yours, 
send 25 cents “for atrial bottle. The 
genuine bears my signature. Accept 
no substitutes. Address 


Cf, Checktanctant 


Dept. K., 60 Prince Street, New York. 
FREE { Valuable Booklet on the 
* \treatment of diseases. 


Itch, Acne, 
promptly re- 














LADIES# ERP EMER a tcerWis 


MORPHINE 


Write 





where have been cured by us. 


The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. I. 4, isbenea, Ohio 























oO CUR ALL ELS 
Best C ough Syrup. Tastes inet Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 








| to-day. 





| bear-hide. 
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An American Girl on 
the Parisian Cake-walk. 


Continued from page 526. 


The manager of the Nouveau 


Cirque—an American, by the way, 


who | 


knows a business proposition when he sees | 


it—told me later in the evening that it is 
the greatest fad he has ever seen in 
twenty-five years as a circus and theatri- 
cal manager. That he has given his public 
rag-time and cake-walk now for seven 
months without a change of bill, and that 
it gets more and more popular every day 
and that the Nouveau Cirque has eclipsed 
all business records in theatrical Paris. 
““Wonderful!’’ I exclaimed, and 
turned again to where fashionable Paris 
was disporting itself in the circus ring. 
Some of the women were beautifully 
gowned and managed to make themselves 
as attractive as a woman can be in that 
unbeautiful dance. Butthemen! Well, 
the most melancholy sight on earth is a 
man—a well-dressed, well-groomed, well- 
bred, ordinarily dignified man—making a 
consummate idiot of himself for the 
amusement of a jeering crowd. He 
looks weak, helpless, simple, pitiable, and 
all the time he seems to half realize it 
and to be laboring to overcome it. The 
only man in that crowd of twenty-four 
fashionable cake-walkers that I didn’t 
feel profound pity for was the one who 
was entirely incased in a_ grotesque 


and the conversation between 
and the boxes was general, 
inate, and entertaining, 
was evidently very happy. 
house glittered with jewels and beautiful 
women. Every seat in the big audi- 
torium was oceupied and everybody was 
in evening dress, and the effect was 
almost startling in its 
row of seats had even to be put around 
the inside of the ring for the acecommoda- 


the ring 
indiscrim- 


| tion of a couple of hundred unaccom- 


| 





and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. | 


Thousands having failed else- | 


panied bachelors who made a nice study 
in black and white sitting close together 
side by side in a complete circle. 

It was along toward three in the 
morning. The air was heavy with a 
mingled odor of crushed roses and cigar- 
smoke. The myriad festooned electric 
lights in their beautiful globes of vari- 





Everybody knew everybody | 


and everybody | 
1 
The whole | 


brilliancy. A | 


colored glass orchid petals seemed to be | 


floating on a soft cloud of blue smoke. 
The blare of the cornets and trombones 
in the never varying rag-time music was 
beginning to grind horribly upon our 
nerves, while the audience displayed a 
desire to take part in the performance 
themselves. Paris was enjoying itself, 


| but we were very weary, and the baron 


finally said, ‘‘ Well, come on girls, let’s 
chuck it’’; and understanding, perhaps 
through the same instinct that helps the 
Paris cabbies to get along with him, we 
followed him out through the smoke- 
laden corridors into the grateful coolness 
of the morning air, and as we drove 
homeward the Wise One said : 

““Well, we ought to shake each other 
by the hand and murmur ‘Brother,’ for 
we are Americans and have seen the 


triumph of our national music and our | 


national dance.’’ 


Crooked or Club Feet, any vari- 
ety and at any reasonable age, can 
be perfectly and permanently cured. 

‘The methods generally ¢ -mployed™ 
do not accomplish satisfactory re- 
sults. Our methods are different 
and we never resort to severe sure 
gical operations, plaster paris or 
painful treatment of any kind. 

We have been curing Club Feet 
for over thirty years and will 
guarantee a cure of any case we 

accept. Write for our book, 

it will interest you and 

costs nothing, 


THE L. C. McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ler, 


more 


Pocos ar 
to suit all tastes. 


shutter 1 
advan 


famous lenses of Jena glass may be fitted to 


ictures 


are 


orth While 


The 

many Poco 

Cameras, from the 

little Pocket Poco “C” 

illustrated here, to the 

famous Cycle Pocos and Tele- 

Photo Pocos, are all exactly con- 
structed for the successful making of 
artistic pictures. Pocos for 1903 are simp- 
more compact, more graceful in line, 
beautifulin finish. The successful Pocket 
e now being made in three styles, and 
To the simple and accurate Poco 
nechanism the artist may now add the 
tages ofthe Ross Homocentric lenses. These 


The new Poco book, sent 
free, should be in the hands of every 
student of photography. It tells 
of the last steps in Camera and 
lens construction. Write to 
ROCHESTER CAMERA AND 

SUPPLY COMPANY, 
546 Poco Street, 
Rochester, 

N.Y, 


Poco Cameras, 











A LONG 


means a strong body. To 
health go together. 





Lackawanna 


Railroad |i 





play well you must be well. 
There’s no better place 


DRIVE 


Good golf and good 
to enjoy both this summer than at 








Richfield Springs, 




















those suffering from gout, rheumatism, and 


road and contzining a fascinating love story, entitled ‘* 
cover postage ). 





The altitude is high, the air cool and bracing, the outdoor life delightful. 


springs are among the most efficacious in the world. 
A beautifully illustrated book of 128 pages, describi 


Address T.W. Lez, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 


For 


nervous diseases the sulphur baths and 


ing this and other resorts on the Lackawanna Rail- 
For Reasons of Statc,’’ sent free for five cents (to 








Men of 
Standing Wanted! 


To sell a first-class Security and 





become Agents. 

These Securities are based on one 
of the greatest propositions offered 
to the public to-day, a proposition 
with its value proven to a certainty. 
to be- 


a substantial 


This is your 
identified 


opportunity 
come with 
undertaking and receive good com- 


pensation for your efforts. 
Write or call for full par- 
liculars giving reference. 
GEO. E. SANDERS New York 
1235-36 Broad Exchange Building 
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OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
|'TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of May 23 
to June 6, 1903, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Col- 
lection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment 
= OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
| following named BOROUGH OF 
THE BRONX: 

23RD WARD, 


avenue in the 
SECTION 9. WALTON AVE- 
NUE OPENING AND EXTENDING, from East 
| 138th Street to East 150th Street. Confirmed Sep- 
tember 16, 1902; entered May 21, 1903. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 21, 1903. 
SUMMER RESORTS, 
HOTEL RATES. 


HOTEL BOOK GIVING 
RAILROAD ANI 
PUBLISHED BY THE BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD, 

RESORTS ANI Ti RS 1903 is the title of the valuable 
little Broch ure published by the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road Passenger Department, Boston. It contains a list 
of the resorts and hotels reached by the Boston and 
Maine Railroad and its connections, giving additional 
information in regard tothe hotel rates and accommoda- 
tions, and the round-trip summer excursion rates trom 
3oston, Worcester and Springfield, 


Mass. 
This book is free and will be mailed upon receipt of 
| address, 
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COOLNESS WITH 
COMFORT 












ayert™ 


Absorbent 
and Protective. 


Special Weights for Summer 


The Ideal Wear for Hot 
Weather 


Pure Wool Hosiery, Shawls, Shirt 
Waists, Steamer Kugs, Bath Robe "S, 
Pajama Suits, Al Abdominal Bands, etc. 


ILLUSTRATED ( CA: TALOGUE FRER. 


DR. JAEGER $. W. 8. CO.'S OWN STORES, 


NEW YORK : 806 Fifth Ave., 157 Broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 6504 F 7> Street. 
BOSTON : 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PeL.ADT L PHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 

CAGO: 82 State Street. 


AGEN oe IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ALso; 














* Mother, where are the little red spote you had 
on your fac ep? 

** Gone, my darling Sulphume and Sulphume 
Soap have taken them all away, 


THE REASON WHY 
SULPHUME 


is a chemical solution of Pure Sulphur, 
and when taken internally and applied 
as a lotion will cure dandruff or any 
skin disease; itis also a great hair 
invigorator. Price $1. 


SULPHUME SOAP 


stops itching and all skin irritations, 
softens and whitens the skin, and has 
no equal for the bath. 
Prices: Perfumed Soap, 25c a cake ; 
Unperfumed, 15¢ a cake. Will mail 
trial cake upon receipt of price. 


SULPHUME SHAVING SOAP 


is the perfection of soaps for shaving. 
It is a perfect antiseptic, prevents 
rash breaking out, cures and prevents 


toilet or 


all contagious skin diseases, gives a 
creamy lather and is soothing to the 
skin. 


SULPHUME LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS 
act directly on the liver, kidneys and 
bowels, but do not gripe or nauseate, 


Price, 25c. 


SULPHUME BOOK 
on care of the skin free. 
Wt AA Be sure this signa- 
ture is on each 
package of Sulphume Preparations, 
otherwise it is not genuine. 


Your druggist can procure Sul- 





Life-insurance Suggestions. 


{NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a persons al reply is sometimes deemed 
advisab le. Address “ Hermit,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
227 Fourth Avenue. New York.1 


~O GREAT is the volume of business 
transacted by the life insurance com- 
panies at the present time that the statis- 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


tics referring to it have assumed a mag- | 
nitude comparable only to the figures | 


given out in the tables of the debts of 
nations and the calculations of astrono- 
mers. 
so large as Lo be quite beyond the grasp of 
the ordinary mind. Thus from state- 
ments compiled by The Insurance Press 
it appears that at the rate of distribu- 
tion observable last year, life insurance 
is under pledge to pay at least $500,000, - 
000 in the city of New York (not in- 
cluding Brooklyn) within twenty years. 
Philadelphia is due to receive $180,000, - 
000 within the same period. Chicago is 
booked for $140,000,000, Brooklyn for 
$140,000,000, Boston for $120,000,000, 
St. Louis for $80,000,000, Cincinnati for 
$70,000,000, and Pittsburg for $50,000,- 
000. Taking a still longer look forward, 
it is estimated on the basis of existing 
contracts that the life-insurance system 
is already pledged to pay in the future to 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn no 
less than $2,689,000,000 ; Chicago is to 
get $632,000,000, Philadelphia, $839, 000,- 
000, St.Louis, $329,000,000, and Bos- 
ton, $553,000,000. Taking the country 
through and the figures of life insurance 
now in force become simply staggering in 
their immensity, the amount carried by 
the American people in the standard in- 
surance companies alone being put at 
over ten thousand millions of dollars, a 
sum which, on a per capita distribution, 
would give about seven dollars to every 
human being on the face of the earth. 
As to the financial responsibilities which 
these stupendous totals imply on the 
part of the insurance companies and their 
significance from an industrial and com- 
mercial point of view to the future well- 


As in these cases, the figures are | 





being of the people, here also we come to | 


a phase of the subject beyond the reach 
of words to describe. To the political 
economist and the social reformer these 
figures of insurance investment should 
have a special interest and a hopeful 
meaning since they represent the savings 
of the people, and constitute in them- 
selves most valuable testimony to the 
growth of thrifty and provident habits 
in modern times. Of all methods of sav- 
ing ever devised there is nothing compar- 
able with life insurance, and these statis- 
tics prove the assertion beyond a doubt. 


“R.,” Belleville, Ill: I would take an old-line 
policy, with greater age, strength, and security. 
The company you mention is young, small, and has 
yet to prove its ability toc ompete successfully with 
the on rand larger companies. 

“Pp. C.,” Santa Barbara, Mexico: If your brother 
is in a health and insurable in a well-established, 
old-line company I certainly would make the change. 
One ought not to trifle with his life insurance, which 
should be as sure and certain as anything can be. 

‘S.,” Pittsburg: It is impossible to accept your 
suggestion. I have had similar offers from a num- 
ber of other parties, but obviously it would be un- 
fair to accept any. We are very friendly to the 
company you name, because, on its merits, it stands 
notably high. 

‘E.,”” Little Rock, Ark.: 1. The Metropolitan’s 
expenses last year were over 36 per cent. of its total 
income. The expenses of the three great New York 
companies, the Equitable, the Mutual, and the New 
York Life were only about 20 per cent. I would prefer 
either one of the latter to the Metropolitan. 2. Why 
not try, a 15-year eo 

““O.,”" Rochester, N. Y . The Independent Or- 
der of Foresters showed a aie of insurance in force 
in 1902 of less than $10,000,000, the smallest gain in 
ten years. I donot believe in this kind of insurance, 
in fact, assessment insurance of any name or nature 
does not commend itself to me. 2. The National 
Life and Trust of Des — has been absorbed by 
the National Life, U. S. 


Fe. Mave I 


In the World of Sports. 


Continued from page 56S. 


AN AUTOMOBILE CLUB FOR WOMEN 

The Ladies’ Automobile Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland has been formed, and 
it includes some of the proudest names of 
the British aristocracy on its list. The 
Duchess of Marlborough will probably be 
president. Lady Cantelupe will be treas- 


| urer, and the vice-presidents are Lady 


phume Preparations from his jobber, | Cecil Scott- Montagu, Lady Beatrice Raw- 


without extra charge to you. 


SULPHUME CHEMICAL CO., 
Suite 151, 337 Broadway, New York 
Lyman Sons & Co., Montreal, 

Canadian Agents. 


son, and Mrs. Adair. The headquarters 
of the club will be at 110 Piccadilly, 
which is only a few doors from the Auto- 
mobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The latter club will assist the ladies with 
a substantial guarantee to enable them 
to secure immediate possession of their 
premises, and for the time being will 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





‘Vacation” 


means more if you 


Kodak. 


No matter where you go or what 
your hobby may be, Kodakery will 
add to the pleasure of your trip. 
Anybody can make good pic- 
tures by the Kodak System. 


Catalogue free at the dealer's or by mail, ; 





Kodaks, 
$5.00 to $75.00. F = 
EASTMAN KODAK CO 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. ; 











allow them to use the garage of the men’s | 
club. 
- 

A NEw LIGHT-HARNESS TEAM. —Lou 
Dillon, credited with being the fastest 
green trotter known to the horse world, 
was purchased by C. K. G. Billings at the 
recent annual blue-ribbon sale in Cleve- 
land for $12,500 for the express purpose 
of hooking her to the pole with The Monk, 
2:054. Mr. Billings is out for team hon- 
ors this season, and he, no doubt, will at- 
tempt to break the world’s team record 
with Lou Dillon and The Monk. Both 
trotters are well broken to the pole, es- 
pecially The Monk, who is said to be an 
ideal pole horse. Several weeks ago Mr. 
Billings hooked The Monk to the pole 
with Imogene, 2:114, but the latter was 
too slow for his mate. Lou Dillon has 
a four-year-old trial mark of 2:08, the 
last half of which she stepped in 1:019. 
Fred Gerken, the former owner of The 
Monk, says that, in his opinion, The Monk | 
is the fastest and finest pole horse in the 
country to-day, and that he has not the 
slightest doubt that Lou Dillon and The | 
after a little fast work together, | 





| will find no difficulty in stepping a mile 


in 2:08 or better. 
a e 


New Owners. 


The National Oil Reporter is under 
new ownership and management. It is 
now issued by the General Publishing 
Company, with a capital of $150,000. 
Its editor and manager is George I. 
Reid, who formerly held an executive 
place on the New York Herald, and who 
has an honorable newpaper record of 
twenty-five years. Heretofore the cir- | 
culation of this publication has been en- 
tirely by annual subscription. Begin- 
ning with its issue of May 16th, the 
American News Company became its 
general agents, and the paper is on sale 
in every principal city and in every town 
in America. 

a 2 


Chances for Exporters. 


ONSULB. H. RIDGELY writes from 
Nantes, France, that a responsible 
commission merchant of that city desires 
to correspond with American exporters | 
of dried fruits, particularly dried apples, | 
and of sulphate of copper. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to M. Maximo 
Boquien, care United States consulate, 
Nantes, France. 





Usk BROWN’S C ppeperenet Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE tor the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Piso’s Cure will cure re cough, relieve soreness of the 
lungs, and help difficult breathing. 


The parson—** And is your husband a 
good sleeper ?’’ 

The deacon’s wife—‘‘ Oh, yes ; why, he 
can go to sleep at firstly and never wake 
up until thirteenthly.”’ 


Your business cares will vanish if you always call for 
Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry, when you drink Cham- 
pagne. 

AT every exposition where the Sohmer Pianos have 


been brought into competition with others they have in- 
variably taken the first prize. 














Reduced Rates to Asheville. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD will sell account the meet 
ing of the American Society ot Civil Engineers, at Ashe 
ville, N. C., June 8th to 12th, excursion tickets from 
New York to Asheville at the rate of $21.70 for the 
round trip, tickets to be sold good going June sth, 6th, 


and 7th. with fini al re turn ‘limit of June sth, inch inclusive. 


LNG ‘s 
TT 


BORATED 
TALCUM 







SUNBURN, *stitees 
Removes all odor of perspiration: De 
— lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 


AO 
Handsome 
Book Free 


It tells all about the most 
delightful places in the 
country to spend the 
summer—the famous 
region of Northern Mich- 
igan, including these 
well-known resorts: 












Summer 





Petoskey Mackinac Island 
Bay View Traverse City 
Wequetonsing Neahtawanta 
Harbor Point Omena 
Oden Northport 


Send 2c. to cover postage, mention this magazine, 
and we will send you this 52-page book, colored 
cover, 200 pictures, list and rates of all hotels, new 
1903 maps, and _ information 
about the train service on the 


Grand Rapids & 


Indiana Railway 
(The Fishing Line) 


Through sleeping cars daily for the North from 
Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, via 
Penna Lines and Richmond, and from Chicago 
via Michigan Central R. R.and Kalamazoo; low 
rates from all points. 

Fishermen will be interested in our booklet, 

‘*Where to Go Fishing,’’ mailed free. 

Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. j 














Hotels and 
Boarding 
Houses 

in Colorado 


$8 to $10 a week will pay for excellent 
board at many a house in Colorado 
right in the heart of what is beyond 
any question the most charming sum- 
mer country in the world, We publish 
a Handbook of Colorado which tells 


Burlington 


Route 





about some 200 desirable places, giving 
the names of the proprietors, prices 
for board, location on the map, which 
is part of ‘the book, information about 
nearby attractions, rates for guides 


and livery, in fact about everything 
there is to know. 

shall be glad to send you a copy 
without charge. Kindly write for it 
today. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, C hic ago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. aa 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 572 


*H.,”’ Cohocton, N. Y.: I do not advise it. 

S. St.,”” New York: It would seem to be wise to 
rage up at a favorable opportunity. 

C.,” Birmingham: Manhattan Elevated is an ex- 
ent investment stock, and can safely be bought 

imps. 

L. J. D.,”” Brooklyn: American Can claimed to 
e earned last year over 4 per cent. on the pre- 
red. No stamp. 

Seranton’’: Two dollars received. You are on 
preferred subscription list for six months. The 
cern appears to be doing a large business. 

P.,”’ Saratoga: I doubt if there is any value in 


tocks to which you allude. I have never recom- 
ded the purchase of such shares or anything 


them 
H. G. H.,”’ Chicago: 1. With the subsidence of 
peculative boom, seats on the exchanges ought 
ell lower. 2. No, a right isa privilege to pur- 
e stock at a certain figure. 3. I know of no 


rket. 
F.,”’ Louisville, Ky.: The tendency of all stocks 
,decline. If I could get out without much loss, 
I yuld. You can use your money to advantage in 
{ purchase of a more active stock, in a wider 
ket, later on. 
E.,”’ Binghamton, N. Y.: Unless you are a sub- 
ber at the home office at full rates you are not 
p tled to answers by mail 1. None of the 
panies you refer to has a rating. I certainly 
ild not accept any of their propositions. 
Broker,’’ Manistee: The decision in the Northern 
irities case will hold against any and all corpora- 
who combine for the purpose of stifling com- 
petition, but, as the law is only enforceable at the will 
the Attorney-General, it is believed that it will 
not be enforced too drastically, especially at the out- 


‘F. X. H.,”” New York: If the Northern Securi- 
ties decision is ultimately favorable to the combina- 
tion, a Southern Securities Company will no ddubt 
be organized on a basis favorable to the Southern 

1ilway. The impression is that the government 
\ win its case, but no one knows what the court 
willdo. Under existing circumstances, I do not ad- 
vise the purchase of Southern Railway common. 

Banker,”’ Hudson, N. Y Occasional big fail- 
ures of speculative and financial firms in different 
parts of the country indicate that the money strain 
is reaching an acute stage. The recent flurry in 
Montreal and the sudden drop in Dominion Coal and 
other shares in which Boston and Montreal parties 
are largely interested discloses only a few of the 
weak points in the market. There are plenty more. 

“M. C.,”’ St. Joe, Mo.: 1. The probability of the 
absorption of competing lines by stronger ones has 
grown beautifully less of late in view of the decided 
indisposition of the public to absorb new issues of 

tocks and bonds. 2. If I bought any Chicago Great 

Western shares, I should take the preferred A. 2. 
St. Joe and Grand Isle has had a generous rise, and 
shares the depression of other low-priced stocks. I 
would not advise purchasing at present. 

*Missouri’’: While the establishment has done a 
prosperous business, it must be obvious to any one 
that if its prospects are as good as the booklet in- 
dicates, and if the company is managed by capable 
and experienced men, little difficulty should be found 
in obtaining the necessary funds without offering 
stock for public subscription. Your connections will 
enable you to get a report in extenso from a mercan- 
tile ageney. On general principles, | would not ad- 
vise a widow to make such an investment. 

“G.,” Fargo, N. D.: 1. The decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals was against the 
Western Union and in favor of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It will be appealed. If the Pennsylvania 
wins, the Western Union will suffer. There is al- 
ways possibility of a compromise, however, but the 
feeling in this case appears to be very bitter. 2. I 
would pay no attention to the Wall Street “tips”’ 
which are offered to you on such an alluring basis. 
Leave all tips alone, excepting asparagus tips. 

“A. F. P.,’’ New Orleans: 1. The decline in the 
earnings of Texas Pacific and the antagonistic spirit 
displayed toward the railroads by the authorities of 
that State, make the stock look less attractive. Its 
earnings are not sufficient for the payment of divi- 
dends, but it has been bought freely by speculators 
in the belief that it would be put in to the proposed 
Gould combination at much higher figures. 2. South- 
ern Pacific is earning more money and is in better 
shape to pay dividends. Iam not advising purchases 
in such a market. 

“Coal,’’ Pittsburg: I have heard a similar rumor 
from another source, but another coal strike in the 
anthracite regions would be such a deplorable calam- 
ity that I doubt if the rumor has any foundation. It 
is beyond question that the anthracite companies 
are storing large quantities of coal and limiting their 
sales, even at existing high prices. But I had sup- 
posed that the reason for this was the desire to 
maintain the strength of the market and to take ad- 
vantage of the additional 10 per cent. which is being 
added to the selling price at intervals. 

“L.,”’ Nashville: 1. The attorney-general of Texas 
has filed a suit against the King Crowther Company 
for forfeiture of its charter and the appointment of 
areceiver. Claims of the company are said to be 
largely fictitious. 2. The bitterness of the warfare 
by the Pennsylvania against the Gould interests is 
disclosed by the promptness with which the former 
destroyed nearly half a million dollars’ worth of the 
Western Union’s poles and wires along the Pennsyl- 
vania railroads as soon as the courts gave authority 
for the work to go on. 

“ Broker,’’ Madison, Wis.: 1. We hear no more 
talk about the shortage of freight cars, but we begin 
to hear of competition in freight and passenger 
traffic. Chicago lines, it is said, are planning to re- 
taliate on the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
for discriminating in favor of the Burlington route. 
2. The increase in the quarterly dividend of Calu- 
met and Hecla to $10 a share, or double that of the 
last quarter, indicates a better condition of affairs 
in the copper trade and strengthens the rumor that 
the Amalgamated crowd are in earnest in their 
effort to put up its price. 

P.,’”’ Louisville, Ky.: 1. All the Rock Island se- 
curities are regarded with considerable distrust by 
investors. A striking proof of this is found in the 
weakness of its new 5 per cent. bonds, which have 
been selling considerably under 90. The enormous 
extension of the Rock Island system, until its capital 
isnow more than half a billion dollars, and its mileage 
nearly 14,000 miles, and the fact that the controlling 
power is vested in its preferred stock, a majority of 
which can be purchased for less than $30,000,000, 
make old-fashioned investors exceedingly chary of 
Rock Island securities. Some day the preferred may 
be in demand. That looks like the best purchase. 

W.,”’ Trenton, N. J.: 1. The work of the stock- 
holders’ committee of the American Ice Company, 
involving a visitation to all the company’s properties 
at Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Maine, and along the Hudson River, besides 
an examination of the books and accounts, is being 
performed as rapidly as possible, with the hope of 
Its completion within a couple of months. A favor- 
able report would no doubt be helpful. There is 
absolutely no reason for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver, but it would be well to await the report of 
the committee. You are on my preferred sub- 
Scription list for six months. 
pm 3.2 R..” Milwaukee: You cannot have read my 
Swers = nt regularly or you would have seen an- 
hen to similar inquiries on several occasions. The 

aigamated Copper Company was organized four 
pod and owns a controlling interest in the 
sateen, » the Parrott, the Washoe, the Boston and 
olen 4 her valuable copper properties. Its 
Operations 700-000. It issues no report of its 
ms, and is a close corporation in the control 

ellen of Henry H. Rogers and William G. Rocke- 
of 8., wt § tandard Oil fame. Its original dividends 
Dorted ¢ cent. have now been cut to 2, but it is re- 
that its earnings are increasing, and that the 











' near future. 


dividend is to be raised. Official information regard- 
ing this matter cannot be obtained. 

“H.,”” Annapolis: The fact that the Harriman in- 
terests have sold, or are about to sell, over 2,000 
miles of railroad to prevent the construction of 
competing lines, and to interests which are more or 
less in rivalry with the Harriman properties, shows 
the tendency in the railroad world toward contrac- 
tion rather than expansion. The public has had too 
much of a good thing. 2. The statement that the 
M. K. and T. will discontinue its extraordinary dis- 
bursements and leave something for the preferred 
stock is not official. 
pany to expend all the money that may be necessary 
for improvements rather than prematurely to begin 
the payment of dividends. 

“W.,”” Newark, N. J.: 1. The annual report of 
U. S. Rubber shows a surplus of $1,342,000 for the 
past year, as against $119,000 in 1902. On its face 
this looks like a good statement. 2. It is said that 
the underwriting syndicate formed to finance the 
conversion of Steel preferred bonds, will receive 
$6,000,000 as commission. Estimating that $130,000,- 
000 of preferred stock will be retired and $150,000,- 
000 bonds issued, the trust will reduce its fixed 
charges $2,000,000 a year and will increase its capital 
by $14,000,000, and the cost of this change will be the 
$6,000,000 commission paid the Morgan syndicate—a 
pretty heavy price. It is believed, however, that the 
syndicate’s commission will shrink to a much less 
figure, as its preferred stock was bought at higher 
than selling prices. 

“W. F.,”’ Philadelphia : 1. Youareon my preferred 
subscription list for six months. The U. P. Conver- 
tibles have both an investment and a speculative 
value, and are therefore preferred by most pur- 
chasers to the stock itself. It is impossible to pre- 
dict the course of the market further than to say 
that the liquidation is more likely to continue than 
to stop. There may be reactions and temporary 
rises, but there can be no boom. 2. If I bought any 
Erie shares, I would buy the preferred. There is an 
enormous amount of the common. 3. The decline 
in Distillers is only another evidence of the ill re- 
pute in which all the new industrials, and especially 
the reorganized properties, are regarded. If one 
holds shares that are paid for, he should not be in 
haste to unload them in a panicky market. 

“G.,”” Providence, R. L.: 1. Some day the water 
will have to be squeezed out of the traction 
systems of this country. They are in some in- 


It would be wiser for the com- | 


stances more heavily over-capitalized than a good ! 


many of our much-criticised industrials. When 
we stop to think that in ten of our leading cities the 
street railway systems have a bonded debt of over 
$160,000,000, without reference to their enormous is- 
sue of stock, and that the debt per mile on these 
cheaply-built trolley lines ranges from $33,000 to 
$105,000, we begin to realize how heavily over-capi- 
talized these propositions are and how they must 
suffer when their reorganization begins. 2. Our ex- 
ports of gold, which continue, in spite of the heavy 
balance of trade in our favor, are proof that we are 
heavy debtors abroad. Professor Ernst von Halle, 
of the Berlin University, in his recent lecture on 
trusts before the American Chamber of Commerce 
at Berlin, said that America was borrowing more 
money in Europe now than ever before, and this is 
the opinion of the ablest financiers of London and 

Paris. 
NEw YORK, May 28th, 1903. 
e *. 


Business Chances Abroad. 


THE COMMERCE of the Soudan is 

making great strides since the pacifi- 
‘ation of that region, after the Mahdi’s 
defeat. Increased favor is shown to the 
project of building a railroad from Sua- 
kim, on the Red Sea, to Khartoum. This 
would considerably help the British to 
keep in their hands the Soudanese trade, 
which is principally in those of Greek 
merchants, whose ancestors have always 
been prominent commercially in the 
lower Nile valley. A large part of the 
merchandise used in the Soudan does not 
come from England. Cotton goods, for 
instance, are sent from the United States, 
where they are procured by the corre- 
spondents and agents of the Greek mer- 
chants established at Assouan, Khar- 
toum, and other places. American goods 
are appreciated by the Soudanese as _ be- 
ing better and cheaper than English 
articles. 


JASPER. 


O ARTICLES of American manufac- 
ture are in such demand throughout 
other countries to-day as agricultural 
implements. Without doubt, our output 
in this line is superior to anything pro- 
duced in any other part of the world, the 
excellence of our implements consisting 
not so much in their cheapness as in their 
lightness, durability, and up-to-dateness 
in every particular. Thus American 
plows, rakes, harvesters, and _ thresh- 
ing machines are more serviceable, and 
supplied with more labor saving contri- 
vances than implements and machines for 
similar purposes to be found elsewhere. 
Farmers in the most distant lands are 
beginning to realize this, and hence de- 
mands are coming in from various parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa for American 
agricultural implements, and if this trade 
is pushed, as it ought to be, it is certain 
to attain enormous proportions in the 
In South Germany, for in- 
stance, not only are American mowers, 
harvesters, and hayrakes in use in all the 
farming districts, but our smaller agri- 
cultural implements, such as forks, gar- 
den and lawn rakes, hoes, shovels, spades, 
and hand potato-diggers, have also rapidly 
grown in favor and are now on sale in 
nearly every local hardware store in that 
country. The lighter construction and 
better shape of American tools are con- 
ceded ; and in Germany, where so much 
of the farm work is done by hand, these 
articles should continue to find a ready 
market. Other countries in which a 
brisk demand for our agricultural tools 
has sprung up in recent days are Asia 
Minor, South Africa, Siam, and Japan. 
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The Water Used 
in Schlitz Beer 
comes from 
six wells 
bored to rock 





































































































































We are on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, yet we go into the 
earth to get water that is abso- 
lutely pure. 


And we go to Bohemia for 
hops,when otherhopscost but half. 


We spend fortunes on clean- 
liness. 


We not only filter the beer, 
but we filter all the air that 
touches it. 


And we age the beer for 
months in refrigerating rooms, so 
it cannot cause biliousness. 


Then we sterilize each bottle, 
to kill every possible germ. 


Schlitz sales 
increased 
132,916 barrels 
last year 


That’s a greater increase than 
of any other brewery in the 
world, and above are the reasons 


santngananen tu te ot 








lf THE BEER for it. 
) THAT MADE | 
| 1 etapa iad Ask for the brewery bottling. 
pon ~ Golf, Fishing, Sailing 


Tennis @ Cycling 
Kirst-class Livery. ‘ ‘ ° 
Accommodations for Automobiles, 


Long Beach fotel 


LONG BEACH, L. I. 
1,100 feet long. 
A. E. Dick, 


‘Ten degrees 


Proprietor. 
cooler than any other spot 
on the Atlantic. 

A Family Resort of the Greater New York 
45 minutes from East 34th Street. 
Drawing-room and Ball-room Offer Daily and Nightly Attractions to Guests. Music by Gustave Kroll’s Celebrated Orchestra 
CUISINE UNSURPASSED 

LONG BEACH HOTEL 
Plans may be seen, and rooms engaged, at New York office, 
Hotel Grenoble, 7th Ave. and 56th St., or at Long Beach. 
A. E. DICK, Proprietor; a/so Owner and Proprietor 
Grenoble Hlotel, New York. L 





Can be reached by Long Island Railroad, Pier 
1 near Wall St.), East River, New Cham- 
bers St., East River, Fast 4th St., New York 
City ; and from Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 





GLENWOOD SPRINGS 
COLORADO 


COLORADO.UTAH 0 
PACIFIC COAST 


caracrasse f ( ELECTRIC. 
ADDRESS COMPANYS AcENTS LIGHTED 
7 TRAINS 


MR. W. E. HOYT, G. P, AGT. 
335 BROADWAY NEW YORK 






LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
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CONTRARIWISE. 
“IT see you are reading the dictionary. Do you find it interesting ?”’ 
‘*No-—more amusing than interesting. It spells words so different from the way I 
pell them.” 








Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | 2,000 REVOLUTIONS A MINUTE. FAN $I 50 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


> sui i y Only salesroon 
Sohmer Buildings Only salesroom 


Sth Ave., cor 22d St. York. 





MEASUREMENT 10 INCHES. 


Throws air equal to any 
$15 electric fan. 


RUNS BY WATER 
Can be connected in any 
room or to any 8plgot, 


Fed by 1-16 inch Hole 


Descriptive Cireular “1L”’ 
free on request, 


AGENTS WANTED 


DELAWARE RUBBER CO., 
631 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GOOD INCOMES MADE 
ASTHMA Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. | By selling our, celebrated 
Book 2A FREE, DR. HAVES, Buffalo, N.Y. goods. 25 and 30 per cent. 


20 ission off. 
yRCR0 0000 0000 000802 “BEST and MOST 3 Qo. 


ECONOMICAL 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15c. 


HONEST FLAVOR Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 


d perfect purit The Great American Tea Co. 
—- 31-33 Vesey St, NewYork, 


P. O. Box 289. 
GREAT 
LONDON (ENGLAND). 


WESTERN $ THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 
PORTLAN A 
CHAMPAGNE $ Unrivaled position at “nd posal Street. A 


favorite hotel with Americans. 


The New York Com- 
mercial Journal says: Att Mopern AppointMENTs. 
“There is one merit in 


American champagne ———— 
as Ste cea 

with. the French. It Modern Tourist Sleeping Cars 
Operating over the Popular 


makes and carries its 
own honest favor, where- 








MoperkaATE TARIFF 





asthe Frenchehs a 
has NO flavor until it is 


the French flavor = is | 

prade,, the American & @) Are personally conducted. Run Tri- 
Hence the popu- | Weekly and make direct connections 

larity of * ey | at CHICAGO with all lines 


Western,’’ th | operating 


,, gold medal winner x 
Gok gen gold medal winner @ | — TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOURIST CARS 
ee -¢ 4 sition. | This tourist-car service affords a most 
cos pa PLEASANT VAL» comtortable journey from the Atlantic to 
| eae) | LEY WINE CO., 
Masiclei GM Sole Makers, Rheims, N.Y. 


Sold by all Respectable 
Wine Dealers. 


eae) VUO* 08208 08 00 


the Pacific at the lowest possible cost, 
second-class tickets being available. 


We Make Berth Reserva- 
tions Through 





B. F. HORNER, Gen’! Pass, Agt., Cleveland, O. 


R. E. PAYNE, General Agent, - __ Buffalo, N.Y. 
DUT BVUTV8 BOOB | A. W. ECCLESTONE. D'P_A A., 385 Broadway, N. Y. 


Favorite < 
F\ Shaving Swick /4 /f 


5 be | A HS 


Mh anss 


AL EVAL fc 
STICK 


GeneraAL Westey Merairtt, U.S.A.,, says: 
“‘T have for a long time used your Shaving Stick 


2S 


and found it better than any other I could procure.” 


Its great convenience, as well as the comfort and 
luxury it affords, commends Williams’ Shaving Stick to all 


travelers by land or sea. 


Price, 25¢. Of all druggists 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


PARIS BERLIN 











CHEAP TIRES 


May be bought almost anywhere. But why not get good 
ones that will give you honest satisfactory service? They 
add to your comfort and the life of your wheel. 
= e 
Morgan @ Wright Tires 
e 
Are Good Tires. 

They are no experiment. Their adaptability, resiliency, 
wearing qualities, ease of repair, and other features have been 
thoroughly tested and proven, and the guarantee has 
always been liberal. The price also is reasonable. 





MORGAN @ WRIGHT, ‘Chicago and New York. 





MORGAN &WRIGHT TIRES 
ARE GOOD TIRES 








added through the me 
dium | of other lique urs at 
the end of the fermenting | 
process. Lo other wore 








LUXURIOUS WRITING! (H. ee; 8 Patent.) 
Suitable eo? bmg 4 in every position; glide over any 
er; never seratch nor spurt. 

Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 

POINTED pens are mo re durable, qua are ahead of 

all others FOR EASY Tl 

Assorted sample box of 24 potty wy 25 ets., from 

all stationers, or wholesale o, 

H. RAINBRIDG E & Co., 99 William St., E. Kimp- 

ou, 48 John St., or TOWER M’¥’G. Co., 306 Broad- 
ay New York; Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk 
, Boston A.C. M’CLURG & C 0., 117 ‘Wabas 

iv. hicago. 


SEDKRATION 

ANT! HOLOER 

BLOTTING 5 ( - 
ve RMTSTON & G 

Ray che C LONDON 














ez, 


awn moe Co. TROY.NY) ‘BLANK BOOKS “.teitrccc 
FINDLER @ WIBEL, 


IN 
COLLAR CUFFS | ‘115 Nassau Street, New York. 
aK ARE THE BEST | PILE AND FISTULA OURE. 


BUY THEM. |} Sample treatment of Red Cross Pile and Fistula Cure, e, gat 
| book explaining each variety of piles, sent free. RA 
Dept. L. W., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Los Angeles—Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 





